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THIS MONTH’S COVER shows 
how God's Word has been brought 
to men in the language of their time 
from the earliest days of the written 
word. Etchings made by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons for the National 
Council show leaders in each period 
of history who have helped men un- 
derstand God by making His Word 
as clear to them as they could, 


MOSES is pictured presenting the 
Ten Commandments to the Children 
of Israel on the tables of stone. He 
wrote in Hebrew—their language— 
the message God gave for them. 


PAUL’s letters of the Gospel were 
written in the Greek language, as 
spoken by the Corinthians, Galatians, 
Thessalonians, and others to whom 
he wrote. 


JEROME replaced the Old Latin 
translations of the Bible with a ver- 
sion in the language used at the start 
of the fifth century. This version was 
called the Vulgate, from a Latin word 
which means usual, or common, indi- 
cating the contrast between the old 
or classical Latin and that spoken and 
read in his time. 


WYCLIFFE, Who lived in the four- 
teenth century, translated the Vulgate 
into English, in order that the “man 
of the street” in his country might 
have the Word of God in the lan- 
guage which he spoke. 


KING JAMES gets the credit for the 
English Bible of two centuries later, 
having authorized scholars to revise 
existing versions into the Elizabethan 
English of 1611. 

PRESENT-DAY SCHOLARS, approved by 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., have contrib- 
uted their best efforts to produce a 
version of the Bible accurate in the 
light of newly discovered manu- 
scripts, in language clear and mean- 
ingful to people of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Pictured in the photograph are 
some of the members of the Old Tes- 
tament Committee at work at the 
Yale Divinity School. 

The last day of this month marks 
the publication datc of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible. 
Since 1946, when the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament 
was published, Bible lovers have eag- 
erly awaited the appearance of the 
whole Bible in this revised form. Now 
at last we have the whole Bible in 
living language for our time. 
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Golden Signature 
“Prize” Assortment 
Our best-seller! 21 Christ- 
mas Wishes unrivalled for 
their richness and magni- 
ficence! Gorgeous colors! 
Artistically perfect! Com- 
plete with “Gold Writing” 
Kit. Sell this box for $1.25. 





Christmas Duets 
21 delightful, merry Christ- 
mas designs. Especially wel- 
comed by couples and fam- 
ilies. Handsomely decorated 
with sparkling glitters, 
spangles and flocking. Sell 
box for $1.00. 


Star Crest 

A 15-card assortment chock- 
full of velvety velour at- 
tachments on lustrous 
Kromekote folders. Each 
card die-cut and high- 
lighted with golden print- 
ing and dainty embossing. 
Sell this box for $1.25. 
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Think of it! More than TWO DOLLARS CASH PROFIT 
is waiting for you in these exciting boxes of famous 
Chilton Christmas Greetings. A GUARANTEED profit— 
you must make $2.20 just by showing these cards to your 
friends and neighbors, or return them at our expense. Why 
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at these colorful, inspiring masterpieces. Not just ordinary = o. A, Flushing NV rq 
run-of-the-mill cards that folks look at just once and throw zany, many thanks e 
away, but heartwarming, unforgettable CHILTON Greet- 4 pee both myself and 

ings—so beautiful you'll be tempted to frame every one. py —ae custom. a 


See them for yourself, compare them with the most treas- 
ured cards you have ever given or received. Your own 
intelligence will tell you that there must be thousands 
of folks in your neighborhood who will be just as thrilled 
and delighted by these cards as you were . . . particularly 
when they discover that Chilton Christmas Greetings cost 
no more (and usually less) than just ordinary cards. 
Money will pour in on you! You will make a fat profit on 
every sale! You will earn $10, $20, $50 and more, quickly 
and easily! And you don’t need amy experience—our free- 
money-making guide shows you how. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED! 
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Chilton Greetings Co. 

120 Kingston St., Dept. PS-9, Boston 11, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Dept. PS-9, Chicago 13, Ill. 
Please send me the three boxes of CHILTON Christ- 
mas Greetings described above, on free approval. 
I pay absolutely nothing when cards arrive. I may 
keep cards and pay only $1.00 plus mailing cost, or 
return them at your expense. 
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Send no money—pay absolutely nothing when your i 
sample boxes arrive. EXAMINE these beautiful J 
Chilton Greetings. SHOW them to your friends i 
and neighbors. READ the fascinating details of how 1 
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making sensational profits, in spare time, just by ff 
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friends literally snsist on buying these cards—giving P 
you an IMMEDIATE PROFIT OF $2.20—return 
the cards at our expense and owe nothing. You i 
don’t risk a single penny! This is a limited time J 
offer . . . mail coupon today! 
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\" HAT IS THE GOAL of 


Christian nurture? Should parents nur- 
ture their children to faith in a Code, 
to faith in a Creed, or to a faith in 
Christ? 

When the question is put so clearly, 
the answer is obvious. We know full 
well that Christian parenthood calls 
upon us to help our children develop 
4 faith in Christ. 

But the question has not always 
been put so clearly. In fact, the ques- 
tion has not always been faced. Many 
parents become involved in the Chris- 
tian nurture of their children with- 
out distinguishing between the goals 
which may be used. 

And the unfortunate result may be 
the choice of an incomplete, inade- 
quate goal, and the development of 
a faith for the child which never 
quite offers him the full redemption 
offered by Jesus Christ. 

We can understand the true goal 
of Christian nurture better by look- 
ing first at two inadequate goals often 
chosen. 


Bie FIRST OF THESE in- 
adequate goals we can call Faith in a 
Code. 

Faith in a Code is a faith which 
believes that some Code (in this case, 
the Christian Code) will offer the full 
meaning of life. These who develop 
their faith in a code seem to under- 
stand that the problems with which 
we are faced, and with which God 
is concerned, are solely in the realm 
of ethics, or human relationships. 
They believe therefore that the Chris- 
tian faith is primarily concerned with 
ethics, that Jesus is primarily an ex- 
ample and that Christian living is 
basically adherence to the Christian 
Code. © 

They understand the work of the 
church to be basically the task of 
teaching and motivating people to 
follow the Christian Code for living. 
They believe that the Code is re- 
vealed in the ethical teachings of 
Jesus, in His example, in the Ten 
Commandments, and in other ethical 
teachings of the Bible. Evangelism, 
education, and missions are seen by 
them as efforts to teach people the 
Code and win their commitment to 
its precepts. 

Membership in the church is for 
them a way by which persons identify 
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This is a message every parent should read. 








themselves with other “practicers of 
the Code.” Membership in an organi- 
zation dedicated to such principles is 
but a normal experience since many 
people already belong to other organi- 
zations set up with similar purposes. 
The words “sin” and “conversion” 
seem normal to such persons, since 
they understand that “sin” refers to 
the mistakes a person may make in 
breaking the Code’s precepts, and 
“conversion” to their minds refers 
simply to an acceptance of the Code. 


‘Tm TASK OF NURTURING 
CHILDREN to faith in a Code, when 
the Christian Code is for parents 
synonymous with the Christian faith, 
is primarily a task of teaching chil- 
dren the “rules” of the Code and of 
winning their commitment to it. Such 
parents often do not realize that they 
are actually offering their children a 
faith which leaves out the elements 
which make faith distinctively Chris- 
tian. They offer a faith not very dif- 
ferent in many cases from the faith 
often held by non-Christians! 

The second inadequate goal of 
Christian nurture we can call Faith 
in a Creed. 

Faith in a Creed is a faith which 
believes that some creed (in this case, 
a Christian Creed) will offer the full 
meaning of life. Those who develop 
their faith in a creed seem to under- 
stand that a creed can be developed 
which will be adequate to meet every 
problem, situation and condition of 
life. They believe that the Christian 
faith is primarily an acceptance of 
things which we understand about 
God and life patterned to those un- 
derstandings. 

For such persons the work of the 
church is primarily the task of teach- 
ing its creeds and of leading people 
to a commitment to those creeds. 
Membership in the church identifies 
a person with those committed to the 
church’s creeds, a practice also fol- 
lowed by them in their membership 
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in other social organizations. “Sin” 
and “conversion” are terms easily used 
by such persons, since for them “sin” 
may refer either to the descriptions 
of “sin” taught by the Creed, or to 
nonadherence to the Creed itself. 
“Conversion,” likewise, can be either 
the “conversion” taught by the Creed, 
or “conversion” to the Creed itself. 


‘bm TASK OF NURTURING 
CHILDREN to faith in a Creed, when 
their Creed is to be synonymous with 
the Christian faith, is for parents pri- 
marily a task of teaching children the 
content of the Creed and of winning 
their commitment to the Creed. Such 
parents may never realize how pos- 
sible it will still be for them to leave 
out elements which are necessary in 
a full Christian faith. 

While faith in a Creed is a far bet- 
ter goal for Christian nurture than 
faith in a Code, it is still inadequate. 
It still leads too often to the inade- 
quacies which had been developed in 
the Jewish faith when Jesus Christ 
came not “to destroy but to fulfil.” 

The tragedy of faith in a Creed 
lies in the fact that such faith grows 
out of a perversion of the proper use 
of creeds. Creeds are “vehicles” for 
expressing and declaring faith. Faith 
in a Creed makes the Creed more than 
a “vehicle”’—it becomes a “yardstick” 
for measuring faith. And when it be- 
comes a “yardstick” it also becomes 
an object of faith. In short, the Creed 
has a tendency to become a god for 
such persons and unconsciously man 
begins to adore and worship the Creed 
more than the God described in the 
Creed! 

Faith in a Creed develops most 
often among those who have spent 
their entire lives in the church. The 
Creed expresses for them the things 
they believe about God, and soon 
they find it difficult or impossible to 
recognize any kind of faith in Jesus 
Christ which does not include every 
element of the Creed. 

We should, before moving on to a 
consideration of the true goal for 
Christian nurture, recognize clearly 
that Christian ethics and Christian 

(Continued on page 6) 

















The World’s Best 
Loved 


Short Story 


By FRANK A. BROWN 


I HE CARPENTER OF NAZA- 
revH fashioned it and told it in 
Aramaic probably to an outdoor audi- 
ence. Luke wrote it down in beautiful 
Greck, in 393 words. Jerome, 300 years 
later, translated it into Latin, using 
362 words. It came to us in 1611, in 
our mother tongue, in 505 well chosen 
words. It has been translated into 
more than 1000 languages and dialects. 
About 140 years ago it was translated 


into Chinese Mandarin, using 611 
characters. 
Once | was telling this immortal 


story of the prodigal in a little mud- 
walled, thatch-covered church, far out 
in the hinterland of China. As I de- 
scribed the old home, the far country, 
the loneliness of the wanderer, and the 
longing of the father’s heart, a poor 
peasant woman listened very intently. 
She was illiterate, like most of the 
audience, and was hearing the story 
for the first time. When I had fin- 
ished, this wrinkled old mother leaned 


rere 





“How did 


over to my wife and asked, 
the preacher know about my boy?” 


Many a time, on the road or in the 
home, has an anxious Chinese mother 
asked me to pray for her son who ran 
away, leaving no trace. This mother 
thought the preacher’s story was only 
about her wayward son. 

Now here is a story told by Jesus to 
His countrymen, carried down the 
centuries for nineteen hundred years, 
and around the world retold by a mis- 
sionary with a foreign accent, and yet 
it went straight to its target—a moth- 
er’s heart. 

Where in all the realm of literature 
can you match this gripping story? 





(Continued from page 5) 


creeds are both important for the 
Christian nurture processes. Children 
should be familiar with and have un- 
derstandings of both. Both can guide 
the Christian well. Without them the 
Christian faith may be emptied of all 
meaning. We must if we are God's 
children follow Christian practices in 
human relationships; and we will, if 
we know God at all, be moved to de- 
velop a written or unwritten Creed 
by which we can clarify and declare 
our faith. 


Bu: rHE TRUE AND BASIC 
coat of Christian nurture is the de- 
velopment of a Faith in Jesus Christ! 

Christianity is a faith in Jesus Christ. 
Christianity proclaims the truth that 
God loves people, that He has re- 
vealed Himself and His will in Jesus 
Christ, that He has freely chosen to 
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save persons from sin if they will ac- 
cept His grace, and that God is alive 
and active in our world. The true 
Christian faith is a way of life in 
which persons live aware of God’s 
existence, His companionship, His 
care, His work, and -His will. True 
Christian nurture involves leading per- 
sons into the very presence of God, 
so that as they begin to know Him 
they will profess a faith known by 
others—“My Lord and my God.” 

Parents for whom the Christian 
faith is a faith in Christ must develop 
procedures for such Christian nur- 
ture. Their first concern is to take 
little children into the presence of 
Jesus Christ. They must understand 
what Jesus meant when He said “Swf- 
fer the little children to come unto 
me.” Faith in a Code or faith in a 
Creed will prevent little children from 
entering fully into the presence of 
God. 


A FATHER ONCE SAID: “] 


feel that my task is primarily one of 
helping my ‘children to dev elop a w ay 
of life which will keep them con. 
stantly in the Presence of Jesus Christ 
I know from my own experience that 
until one actually lives in the Presence 
of Jesus Christ he cannot know the 
full meaning of the Christian faith. In 
fact, I believe that it is my God. 
given privilege to take my little chil- 
dren by the hand daily to lead them 
into a life lived in God’s Presence, 
Naturally I will tell them of the 
things which I believe God has told 
me, but I will always hope that my 
voice will never be speaking when 

God is ready to speak, for He may 
have things to tell them which He has 
never willed to tell me. I sometimes 
think that parenthood is my greatest 
calling. Perhaps the greatest thing | 
will ever be privileged to do will be 
the little things I shall try to do to 
take my children where God can 
speak to them.” 

Efforts to teach this kind of faith, 
to nurture children in this way call 
sometimes for teaching “precept upon 
precept and line upon line,” but above 
all they call for the provision of ex- 
periences in the home and in the 
Church which will let little children 
enter God’s presence and experience 
His love, His revelation of Himself, 
His redemption, and His activity in 
history. 

Such faith calls for a growth in our 
understanding of the meaning of the 
word Immanuel, “God with us.” 

And yet because this is the onl 
faith capable of redeeming our chil- 
dren, the only faith capable of te- 
deeming our world, we can offer no 
less. 

We will help our children to leam 
that faith in Christ involves behavior 
like unto His behavior. We will lead 
them to a knowledge of creeds by 
which they can express and declare 
their faith—but above all and before 
all, our goal must be to let our little 
children “come” unto Jesus. We mus 
use no methods and teach no faith 
which will keep them away fron 
their heavenly Father. END 





Gratitude is a duty which ought to be 
paid, but which none have a right to 
expect. 

—ROUSSEAU. 
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-| Lhe Bible Speaks 
Way 
con- 
Arist, 
th “.. to men through th day.” 
Re: ee en ug c ages +. OO en ay. 
’ the 
h. In 
God- 
chil- 
them 
ence. By JOHN | FAIRLY 
the Secretary, Division of Religious Education, 
- told Board of Christian Education 
t my 
when 
may | 
le has 
times Fox THE WorD OF Gop 
eatest is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
ing | than any twoedged sword, piercing 
ill be even to the dividing asunder of soul 
do to and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
1 can row, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” Thus the 
faith, writer of Hebrews states the theme of 
y call this article. The Bible speaks with 
upon convicting power—spoke to men of 
above ancient times, spoke to men through 
of ex- the ages, speaks to men today. “The 
nthe word of God is not bound.” “Fer as 
ildren the rain cometh down, and the snow 
rience from heaven, and returneth not 
imself, thither, but watereth the earth, and 
ity in maketh it bring forth and bud, that 
it may give seed to the sower, and 
in our bread to the eater: So shall my word 
of the be that goeth forth out of my mouth: 
is.” it shall not return unto me void, but 
> only it shall accomplish that which I please, 
r chil- and it shall prosper in the thing 
of re- whereto I sent it.” 
Ter no There come to mind immediately, 
in the Bible itself, instances of the 
» learn convicting power of the Word of 
-havior God. A humble man of God by the 
ill lead name of Nathan stood before a 
eds by mighty king by the name of David. 
declare But the humble man was more power- 
before ful than the king—God had sent him 
ir little ; and God spoke through him. It was 
e must Awe | a simple message that Nathan spoke. 
o faith —e There were two men—one poor, the 
fron other rich. The poor man had one 
END little ewe lamb, the rich man a flock 
of lambs. But when the rich man 
wished to entertain a friend he took 
to be 
, September Emphasis 
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circles, takes a first glimpse at the new complete Revised Standard Version of the Christian Nurture 
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the only lamb of the poor man and 
made a feast. 

The heart of the king was pierced 
by this simple message. The voice of 
God spoke to him through it. He 
saw himself in the rich man—for he 
had just sent a soldier in his army to 
his death and had taken the soldier’s 
wife for his own. And his cry of peni- 
tence has become a classic. “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to 
thy lovingkindness: according unto 
the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions. Wash me 
throughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin.” 


Acai, WE SEE THE CON- 
VICTING POWER of the Word of God. 
It was a great period in Judah’s his- 
tory. A God-fearing king, Josiah, was 
on the throne. Amon, the father of 
Josiah, was dead after a reign of two 
years, and the record of his reign was 
that he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord. But Amon was the 
son of an equally wicked father, Ma- 
nasseh, who had reigned fifty-five 
years. Manasseh’s reign was a period 
of evil with a brief period of repent- 
ance on the part of the king during 
its closing days. Now Josiah was on 
the throne—a king who did_ that 
which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord. 

One of the great achievements of 
Josiah’s reign was the repairing of the 
temple. During this repair work a 
copy of the book of the law was dis- 
covered and was brought to the king 
by Shaphan, the scribe. Once again 
God spoke through His book with 
convicting power. “Go ye, enquire 
of the Lord for me,” said the king, 
“and for the people, and for all 
Judah, concerning the words of this 
book that is found: for great is the 
wrath of the Lord that is kindled 
against us, because our fathers have 
not hearkened unto the words of this 
book.” The Bible spoke—and the re- 
sults? The king made a covenant to 
walk after Jehovah; the vessels that 
were made for Baal, the Asherah, and 
the hosts of the heathen were burned; 


QUEEN VICTORIA gave a Bible to 


one of her courtiers, saying, 


“This is the secret of England’s 





the idolatrous priests were put down; 
the high places of the gates were 
broken down; the chariots of the sun 
were burned; and many other things 
= 

Again, in Nehemiah we have de- 
scribed another time when the Bible 
spoke—another high point in Bibli- 
cal history. The days of the Exile 
were over. The children of Israel 
who wished to return were back in 
their homeland. On this particular 
day they were gathered together as 
one man into the broad place that 
was before the water gate. They 
listened while Ezra, the scribe, stand- 
ing on a high wooden platform, read 
the book of the law of Moses from 
early morning until midday—read it 
so that the men and women could 
hear with understanding. And_ the 
ears of all the people were attentive. 
And as the Bible was read it spoke to 
the hearts of the people who heard. 
The people wept. They sent to the 
poor portions of the good things 
which they had to eat. They observed 
the Feast of the Tabernacles. They 
fasted, put on sackcloth, put earth 
upon themselves. They worshiped Je- 
hovah their God. Truly, the Bible 
spoke to the men of ancient times, 
and spoke with convicting power. 


Aw THE BIBLE HAS SPOKEN 
to men through the ages with the 
same convicting power. The Psalms 
in a special way have spoken to men.' 
They spoke to the early martyrs as 
they suffered violent deaths for their 
faith. Two brothers, Crispin and Cris- 
pinin, were put to death at Soissons 
in 288. They were noble born but 
had renounced the honors of their 
birth and had given their lives to serv- 
ing the poor. Words from the Psalms 
came to them during the torture pre- 
ceding their death. “Help us, O God 
of our salvation, for the glory of thy 
name... Wherefore should the 
heathen say, Where is their God?” 

A great religious leader of the 


1These stories of the use of the psalms were 
adapted from Psalms in Human Life, by 
Prothero. 





Middle Ages was Anselm, best known 
as the author of the famous book, Cu 
Deus Homo? a discussion of the 
atonement and incarnation. He was 4 
man who loved beauty and life, 
Transferred from the unwholesome 
air of Rome—he had gone from Eng. 
land to Rome to appeal to the Pope 
against William Rufus, King of Eng. 
land—to a lovely spot in the nearby 
mountains he gave vent to his joy and 
happiness in the words of Psalm 132; 
14: “This is my rest for ever; here 
will I dwell; for I have desired it.” 
During the Reformation Period we 
hear with renewed power the voice 
of the Psalms. “The second Psalm js 
one of the best psalms,” said Martin 
Luther. “I love that Psalm with all 
my heart. It strikes and flashes val- 
iantly among kings, princes, coun- 
selors, judges.” But it was in Psalm 
46 that Luther found strength. It 
breathed the courage that caused him 
to say, “Were there as many devil 
in Worms as there are rooftiles | 
would go on.” When almost in de- 
spair, he would say to his friend, 
Melancthon, “Come, Philip, let us 
sing the 46th Psalm.” The Word of 
God in the Psalms spoke with equal 
clearness to John Calvin. He had his 
troubled and anxious moments. In 
such times God spoke to him through 
Psalm 6:3: “My soul is also sore 
vexed: but thou, O Lord, how long?” 
In the agony of mortal pain, he 
groaned, “I was dumb, I opened not 
my mouth; because thou didst it. 
Enough it was to know that it was 
trom God’s hand. And almost his last 
words were, “How long ... 0 
Lord?” And the Psalms spoke to John 
Knox, too. When he was dying he re- 
peated to himself over and over again, 
“Come, Lord Jesus; sweet Jesus, ‘into 
thine hand I commit my spirit.” The 
latter part of this sentence is, of 
course, from the 31st Psalm. 





1. WAS DURING THE COVE- 
NANTER DAYS that the Psalms spoke 
with peculiar intensity. Nearly all the 
martyrs of the Covenanter period 
heard God speak through the Psalms. 
The years 1684 and 1685 were known 
as the “Killing Times.” One of the 
martyrs who gave his life at this time, 
was James Renwick, the son of 2 
Nithsdale weaver. Dying he said, 
“Lord, into thine hand I commit m) 
spirit: thou hast redeemed me, 
Lord God of truth.” Daniel Mc: 
Michael in 1865 died with verses of 
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Psalm 42 on his lips. Alexander Mc- 
Robin, a man of family, was hanged 
in 1686. His last words were “A 
father of the fatherless, and a judge 
of the widows, is God in his holy 
habitation.” In 1685 Margaret Mach- 
lachlan and Margaret Wilson, a 
widow of sixty and a girl of sixteen, 
were tied to the stakes in the water 
of Neednoch, near Wigtown. The 
girl’s last words were adapted from 
Psalm 25: 


“My sins and faults of youth 
Do thou, O Lord, forget; 

After thy mercies, think on me, 
And for thy goodness’ sake.” 


And the voice of God speaks to 
men through the Psalms in this era 
which we like to call modern. The 
morning David Livingstone left for 
Africa the family used Psalms 121 
and 135 for devotional reading. And 
through his hunger and suffering in 
Africa it was a Psalm that strength- 
ened him. “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; trust also in him; and he shall 
bring it to pass.” 

And the Bible has spoken to the 
rulers of many nations.* When Alex- 
ander, Emperor of Russia, was a boy, 
he said, “When I become emperor, I 
will emancipate the serfs.” Asked by 
his father why he arrived at such a 
conclusion he replied, “From reading 
the Bible, which teaches that all men 
are brothers.” Queen Victoria gave a 
Bible to one of her courtiers, saying, 
“This is the secret of England’s great- 
ness.” Napoleon, strangely enough, 
once said, “The Gospel is more than 
a book; it is a living creature, active, 
powerful, overcoming every obstacle 
in its way.’ 


Ae THE BIBLE HAS SPOKEN 
to men prominent in the public life 
of our nation and has spoken with 
power. George Washington stated, 
“Tt is impossible to govern rightly the 
the world without God and_ the 
Bible.” Andrew Jackson speaking of 


“Information in these sections is from a leaflet 
'ssued by the American Bible Society. 
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ANDREW JACKSON speaking of the 
Bible said, ““That book, sire, is 


the rock on which the Republic 
rests.” 





the Bible said, “That book, sire, is the 
rock on which the Republic rests.” 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “Almost 
every man who has by his lifework 
added to the sum of human achieve- 
ment, of which the race is proud, of 
which our people are proud, almost 
every such man has based his lifework 
largely upon the teachings of the 
Bible.” Woodrow Wilson added his 
testimony: “A man has deprived him- 
self of the best there is in the world 
who has deprived himself of this [a 
knowledge of the Bible].” And Frank- 
lin Roosevelt said, “The Bible has spe- 
cial value in time of war. For our 
fighting men, it is the testimony to 
the eternal truth that righteousness is 
won and maintained only at the cost 
of continual struggle against the pow- 
ers of darkness. For all of us at home 
it is a source of strength in privation 
and bereavement, and a testimony to 
the reality of that better world de- 
sired by all men of good will.” 

And the Bible speaks to men to- 
day—speaks to us individually. “I was 
reading the Bible the other night,” 
said an elderly man, “and increasingly 
I felt that the man who wrote the 
words that I read was not thinking 
of a man who was a member of 
church in Southern Europe twenty 
centuries ago, but he was looking 
across the centuries and right into my 
heart and life. He knew too much 
about me. It made me uncomfortable. 
I turned to another passage. And 
there again was that feeling that the 
writer was thinking of me as he 
wrote—no one else in the world ex- 
cept me. Then the thought came: 
‘He was thinking of you. Why not 
listen to what he is saying to you?’” 


wen EXPRESSED in the 
following words a feeling which every 
person filled with the i? of Christ 
has onyey experienced: “I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man: 
but I see another law in my members, 
qwarring against the law of my mind.” 
God speaks in the conscience of man 
and man squirms under its warnings. 


Verse after verse in the Book becomes 
God’s voice as it touches his life. “Let 
love be without dissimulation. ... Be 
kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; . patient in 


tribulation. Bless them which 
persecute you. Recompense to 
no man evil for evil. If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; ... for in 


so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head.” Each phrase speaks and 
causes deep heart searching. And so 
do a multiude of other phrases and 
sentences. Truly, the Bible speaks to 
us individually. 


And the Bible today speaks to our 
nation. Centralization of power is a 
phrase frequently heard in our gen- 
eration. “Business can get so large 
that the small businessman is crushed 
in the process.” Although many of 
the issues have changed, the struggle 
in the economic world basically grew 
out of the effort of men as a group 
to protect themselves against powers 
which were too strong for them indi- 
vidually. The Bible speaks today to 
any nation or to any business that 
overrides the rights of the individual. 
Naboth refused to sell his little in- 
heritance even to a king who offered 
a generous amount for it. It was his 
and not even the king could override 
his rights to it. Ahab, sulking in the 
fashion of a spoiled child, accepted 
the refusal of Naboth, but Jezebel 
had other ideas of kingship—dicta- 
torial and ruthless ideas. Ahab fol- 
lowed Jezebel’s ideas and had Naboth 
murdered. But at that point began the 
end of Ahab’s house. “For God’s ways 
are not man’s, nor his thoughts ours 
and in the Old Testament and the 
New alike, the case for God’s little 
ones, those whom the world passes by 
with a shrug of contempt or the 
chill of indifference, is passionately 
pleaded. + 

Truly, the Bible is unique. Written 
thousands of years ago it has spoken 
to each succeeding ee. And it 
speaks to the world of 1952. It is still 
living, active, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword; it still pierces even 
to dividing of soul and spirit; it still 
discerns the thoughts and intents of 
the heart; it still speaks to us individu- 
ally and to our world. And only as we 
follow the guidance of its voice shall 
we find our way out of the confusion 
that is the world today. END 
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A College Church Pastor 


Looks at the Church’s Ministry 
in a College, Community 


By THOMAS A. FRY 


=——— ARE CHAL- 


LENGED by college churches for many 
of the same reasons that Rome chal- 
lenged Paul. As Rome was the center 
of the then known universe, so we 
have come to see that as go our Uni- 
versity students, so goes our world. 
He who would influence the masses 
for Christ will find his finest oppor- 
tunity on the campuses of our land. 
To save a drunk means to save a soul 
and perhaps a family, but to save a 
college student may ‘be to save a fac- 
tory, a congress, a school board or a 
nation. 

With this in mind, those of us who 
labor for the church in our college 
communities have one aim—to bring 
the students for whom we are respon- 
sible to a commitment of life to the 
Saviour of men. To do this satisfac- 
torily we must present a dynamic 
Christ, who, as He is lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Himself. 

Those who are serving in college 
fields must take care to endeavor to 
carry out this aim in a manner that ts 
intellectually honest. When young 
people of Christian background go to 
college, one of three developments is 
likely to take place: The student may 
feel that the Christian faith is intel- 
lectually dishonest, and thus reject it 
completely. Or, he may feel that it is 
intellectually dishonest, but then ac- 
cept it as a prejudice of his life, push- 
ing his rational ability into the back- 
ground. Such intellectual dishonesty 
leads to fanaticism. Or, the student 
may allow his understanding of the 
Christian faith to grow with his other 
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That this latter may be 
the norm is our aim. To accomplish 
it may mean running against the 
aroused prejudices of those who have 
closed their minds on Christianity, or 
are against it. 


\\ EF MUST ALSO PRESENT 


a Christ who is emotionally powerful, 
and yet satisfying. The call of Christ 
must be so powerful to students as 
to enable them to overcome any im- 
moral social tendencies on the campus. 
And, in giving the power to overcome 
these temptations, it also must give 
the internal power that will give the 
student a sense of contentment in 
whatsoever state he may find himself. 
So often student morality leads to a 
feeling of frustration or inadequacy. 

This presentation of Christ calling 
for a commitment must also be soci- 
ally dynamic. Students want a vision. 
Unless the Church presents a vision of 
the good Samaritan that each of them 
can ‘be, and a vision of the forgiving 
Father waiting for the prodigal, then 
they will turn in their idealism to 
some other vision. It is the privilege 
of the college church pastor to present 
a Christ and a Christian vision that 
will not be open to the criticism of 
God, as Richard Crossman has criti- 
cised Him thusly: 


knowledge. 


4 


“IT consider that on account of its 
compromises Christianity is bank- 
rupt. I have written, and I believe 
firmly, that if Christianity had 
really prevailed and if it had really 
fulfilled the teaching of Christ, 
there would today be no question 
of communism—there would indeed 
be no social problem at all.” * 


‘Em METHOD OF THE COL- 
LEGE CHURCH PASTOR in trying to be 
used to these ends is the same as for 
other pastors. 

First and foremost, he must remem- 
ber that he is a preacher. It is at the 
preaching services that he reaches 
more people than at any other time. 
To fail in his big opportunity is to 
fail in his calling. No amount of side- 
line activities can make up for this 
deficiency. In his preaching, he must 
be interesting, or no one but the 
saved saints will come to church. But 
to tickle the ears without moving the 
heart and mind is to become another 
entertainer instead of preacher. 

His second great opportunity is t0 
help the student develop a program 
that will meet his needs for expressing 
his growing faith both in words and 
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The call of Christ must be so powerful to 
students as to enable them to overcome any 
immoral social tendencies on the campus. ” 


--Dr. Fry 


—— 
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Rev. Thomas A. Fry, D.D., pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, 
Bristol, Tennessee, looks at the 
church’s ministry in a college 
community. 

Located in the City of Bristol are 
three colleges: King, Sullins, and 
Virginia Intermont. Presbyterian 
students in these colleges are 
ministered to by two churches in 
the city: First Presbyterian 
Church of Bristol, Tennessee, and 
Central Presbyterian Church of 
Bristol, Virginia. 


through ~constructive actions. Some 
of the projects which have challenged 
students include working in the slums, 
college evangelism, and teaching Bible 
in Negro schools. 


The pastor’s most vital contact with 
students is likely to come in the study 
where he counsels them in their prob- 
lems. The student may be worried 
about the family’s reaction to_ his 
grades, an impending split in the 
family, some immorality going on at 
school, a problem of growing matu- 
nity, his future vocation, faith, his 
gang, or his love problem. Hundreds 
of different problems come to a sym- 
pathetic pastor. In his own wisdom, 
he knows the answer to only a few 
of them. It is his privilege to help 
the student find Christ’s answer to 
his personal problems. 


In most cases the church has put a 
tremendous task on the college pastor. 
He must remember that first of all he 
8 a pastor of the church that has 
called him, and that Christ is the 
Saviour of all ages. To forget his 
church, or to ignore the sick and 
ied, is a common failing that must 
be avoided. 


In spite of all its difficulties, those 
of us in college situations find them 
to be the most challenging and re- 
warding of the works into which the 
Lord calls His servants. END 
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Assurance of Grace 


MEDITATION 


and Salvation 





SSURANCE” is a positive word. No 
doubts gnaw at its foundation, 
and no fears cloud its beauty. 

It rests in the promises of God. An 
example of assurance might be seen 
in a tiny babe nestling in its mother’s 
arms. 

“Grace” is one of the most beauti- 
ful words in our theology. It has its 
origin in the character of God; and 
God is love. It has been described as 
that attribute of God which makes 
His love restless until it finds and lays 
hold of the object of its search. 

“Salvation” is the word to describe 
that condition of a person who is 
rightly related to God. It is a word 
of great costliness. Jesus gave up His 
life to accomplish it, and we must 
give up the world to attain it. 

To be assured of grace and salva- 
tion a person must have first a sense 
of need, a consciousness that “it is 
not in man to direct his steps,” and 
a prayer, “Help, Lord, or I perish.” 
His will be a different attitude from 
that of the fly in the fable, which 
rode on the hub of the chariot wheel, 
and said, “What a dust do I raise.” 

Again, a person, to attain this as- 
surance, must exercise a faith in 
Christ, a faith in His perfect life, and 
in His atoning sacrifice. And “faith” 
means to “lie down upon.” There 
must be the utter and absolute out- 
going of our personalities, the com- 
plete surrender of our lives to His 
blessed lordship, the daily dying unto 
sin and living unto righteousness. 

Also, the person will have an atti- 
tude of striving, a pressing “toward 
the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

These three attitudes will character- 
ize a person’s acceptance of grace and 
salvation, that which he is not capable 
of attaining from any merit of his 
own, but which he can only accept as 
a gift. 

It all begins, then, with God. “/ 
give unto them eternal life ‘ 
neither- shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand.” “By grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of 


yourselves: it is the gift of God.” Ever 
since the tragedy in Eden, when the 
first question of grace was asked of 
Adam, “Where art thou?” God has 
been breaking through the hiding 
places of men in order to find them 
and bring them back to Himself. The 
Master, in the parable, tells of the 
Shepherd who seeks His sheep until 
he finds it. 

So our assurance is not to rest in 
ourselves; in our wills, or our efforts, 
or our determination; but in the char- 
acter and promise of an Almighty 
and Redeeming God. “/ know whom 
| have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that 
day.” 

The world thought it had done 
away with Christ when it nailed Him 
to the cross; it interpreted the cry, 
“It is finished,” merely as the gasp of 
a dying man. But we who belong to 
Him know better. We know the ex- 
pression was a shout of triumph which 
rang through the very corridors of 
Heaven. Our great High Priest was 
making of Himself the supreme sacri- 
fice for sin; He was, as pictured 
through the centuries in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, going behind the 
veil, to come from behind the veil on 
the third day in the glorious triumph 
of His resurrection, the act of assur- 
ance that His blood had atoned. Sal- 
vation from sin was an accomplished 
fact; the Just had died for the un- 
just, to bring us to God. 

We must co-operate in terms of 
faith and repentance. Our faith must 
take in, must receive as a gift, every- 
thing which Christ was and did. Our 
repentance must be for everything 
within us that is less than perfection. 
Such faith and such repentance will 
give us the assurance of the Holy 
Spirit, “The earnest of our inherit- 
ance until the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession.” 


JAMES F. HARDIE 
First Presbyterian Church 


San Saba, Texas 
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D. DRIVER IN HIS TRANS- 


LITERATION Of Habakkuk 2:2 gives the 
better sense of the passage by mak- 
ing it read, “Write the vision, and 
make it plain upon tablets, that he 
may read it fluently,” that is, “with- 
out being hindered by any indistinct- 
ness in the writing.” 

The French translation also sums 
up the third clause in a similar way. 
This ideal, applied to translation and 
revision of the Luba-Lulua Bible, ex- 
plains the underlying purpose of the 
Congo Mission in appointing a com- 
mittee on Bible revision. It should also 
serve to remove any possible reflec- 
tion on the work of translation under- 
taken originally by Dr. W. M. Mor- 
rison and Dr. T. C. Vinson, our 
“Congo Tyndale,” for just as we have 
seen need for a constant revision of 
the English text of the Authorized, 
or King James, Version of our Bible, 
there is even greater need for a con- 
tinuing process of revision of the Bible 
in the language of the Baluba and 
Lulua people. The writer and his as- 
sociates on the revision committee 
suffer no delusions that their work 
will not be brought under constant 
survey and criticism, especially from 
missionary colleagues. The work of 
Bible revision must of necessity be a 
task that can never reach entire per- 
fection. 

There are very definite reasons for 
this. For one thing, new words are 
constantly being discovered as the 
area reached by the missionaries ex- 
pands, and new dialects are explored. 
This has been a very decided factor 
in necessitating changes in the Luba- 
Lulua Bible as originally translated. 
Even some of the words that were 
quite familiar to those of us who were 
on the field thirty years or more ago 
are now discovered to have connota- 











Plain 





A dramatic story of a “search for words” 
as two missionaries work to bring greater 
accuracy to a translation of the Bible 
into the language of the Luba-Lulua. 


Making 
THE WORD 


By CHARLES L. CRANE 





— 





tions that are quite new to us. The 
language of our African people in the 
Congo had to be reduced to writing, 
a monumental task that was under- 
taken by Dr. Morrison, who produced 
a remarkably accurate grammar with 
clearly defined rules of syntax, verbal 
paradigms, and forms for nouns and 
pronouns with all the seemingly com- 
plex system of prefixes, infixes, and 
suffixes. As the language was formerly 
an unwritten language, the mission- 
ary’s vocabulary had to be built up 
gradually as he discovered new words, 
or new connotations for more familiar 


words, or new idioms and expressions 
that had not yet met his eye or ear. 
So it might be said that this language 
is not nearly so static as English and 
other European languages are. 


A VERY GREAT DIFFICULTY 
has also been presented by the scarcity 
of words or terms for some of the 
Biblical ideas. The Hebrew had 3 
deep sense of sin, largely because of 
his high conception of God, so the 
Hebrew language has several names 
for sin, such as missing the mark, re- 
bellion, straying from the path o 
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Dr. L. A. McMurray and Dr. Charles 
L. Crane revising the Luba-Lulua 
Bible. 








rectitude, and several other ideas that 
we find in the first few verses of the 
Fifty-first Psalm. The Baluba and 
Lulua, on the other hand, had no 
specific word for sin, and the pioneer 
missionaries had to create the word 
for it as well as describe the specific 
idea underlying the word. We find 
the same difficulty in translating such 
Biblical terms as faith, holiness, right- 
eousness, sanctification, justification, 
and others. We have never yet dis- 
covered the proper term for translat- 
ing the idea of faithfulness, especially 
as this relates to God. This is not to 





say, however, that foreign words have 
been introduced for such theological 
terms, for one would further compli- 
cate the matter by introducing a 
foreign idea with foreign words. We 
have simply used African words, with 
explanations, in the hope that the 
Biblical idea will be formed in the 
African mind. There is evidence that 
this plan is gradually succeeding, too, 
judging from responses of those in 
the Bible classes for ministerial stu- 
dents. 

The Luba-Lulua is, however, a 
beautiful language, with its rhythm 


and alliteration, and often it is very 
vivid in some of its expressions. It 
resembles Hebrew in its vividness: 
One doesn’t “break” a dish, but “kills” 
it; he “throws thoughts back and 
forth” when he thinks; in “giving no 
place to the devil” he “doesn’t let 
Satan sit in his heart.” It is possible to 
find the subject, the direct and in- 
direct objects, all expressed in one 
verb, with the idea that the action is 


done either to or for a person. Or the 
verb may express causative action. 
Often the Biblical ideas can be the 


(Continued on page 37) 
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In a wee kirk we learned 


about “intiminations 


By LEONORA W. WOOD 


L, WAS ONE OF THOSE THINGS | had long 
dreamed of—almost too good to be true. Yet, here 
we were on the Royal Scot, Great Britain’s most 
luxurious streamlined train, now slowing down for 
Glasgow, our first stop in Scotland. 

Several months before, when it was definitely de- 
cided that we were to spend our vacation in England 
and Scotland, our daughter, Mrs. Peter Marshall, had 
written the Clerk of Edinburgh Presbytery, telling 
him that her father, a Presbyterian minister, would 
be glad to fill the pulpits of Scottish ministers on 

vacation, during the three Sundays we were to be in 
Scotland. Promptly he replied. ‘ ‘Yes. There are three, 
many more, ministers who would like to have an 
American minister preach for them.” He enclosed a 
list of churches desiring such services. 

Fortunately, we knew absolutely nothing about 
the churches listed, or the people who made up the 
congregations. But we were delighted to find that 
they were located in different sections of Scotland, 
Each of the three churches chosen was within a few 
miles of Glasgow, Ayr, and Edinburgh, where we 
had hotel reservations, and could plan tours to vari- 
ous points of interest, according to an itinerated 
schedule. 

Little did we realize at the time that so much of 
the pleasure of our long anticipated visit to Scotland 
would come from contacts with the church people 
and friends we made at each of these churches. 


O. R FIRST SUNDAY Was spent at Strat- 

haven, a small town about an hour’s drive from 

Glasgow. We were met at the bus station by one of 

the church officers and taken to his home for “a cup 

of tea’ ’ before time for the Morning Worship Serv- 
ice. 

This was my husband’s first experience with the 
order of service followed in the Scottish Church. 
And he was somewhat surprised, perhaps a bit be- 
wildered, when the elder in charge handed him a 
paper prepared by the minister, giving an outline of 


the service, and a lengthy list of “Intiminations,” the 
Scot’s word for announcements. 

“You do not have a church bulletin?” he asked. 

For a moment the elder looked a bit puzzled. 

“You see,” explained the American minister, “in 
my church we have a printed bulletin, handed to 
each person at the door, which gives the order of 
service, and all announcements—I mean intimina- 
tions.” 

The officer smiled and shook his head. “That’s 
never done here. Our minister takes care of all these 
things from the pulpit.” 

“| don’t see a place here for the offering,” said my 
husband, as he continued to study the outline of 
the service. 

“Offering? Oh, noo. No collection is taken dur- 
ing the service. Didn’ ye notic’ the offerin’ bow] in 
the foyer of the church? Givin’ is the first act of 
worship, ye know.” 


B. r THE orriciAL who. suffered, not 
knowing what to expect next of the American minis- 
ter, was the Beedle. 

We watched him as he opened the pulpit gate 
and stood aside while the preacher mounted the 
pulpit stairs. Then, after a searching look toward the 
pulpit, he closed the gate with a click, which seemed 
to say: “Mon, ye are in, and I'll no be lettin’ ye oot, 
till you’ve expounded th’ Scriptures to my likin’.” 

My daughter and I, typical ministers’ wives, sat 
on the edge of our pew, listening intently, as we 
followed the announcement of the “Psalm,” instead 
of a hymn, which is always sung at the beginning of 
a service. We drew our first comfortable breath 
when we heard the “Intiminations” clearly de- 
lineated. 

But the Beedle’s most exasperating experience came 
at the close of the service. 

Mr. Wood in his own church likes to pronounce 
the benediction and make his way to the front door, 
while the congregation remains standing for silent 
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John Knox’s house. 


prayer and the choir response. The service is in- 
complete for him unless he can shake hands with the 
people at the door. In Scotland he wanted to follow 
this same plan, but forgot to explain to the Beedle. 

The service was over, and the Beedle preceded the 
preacher from the pulpit, opened the vestry door and 
stepped aside. But, to his utter astonishment he saw 
the preacher headed for the front door. Frantically 
he gestured him back! And he must have drawn a 
sigh of relief when at last the vestry door closed on 
the visitor. Both men laughed heartily when my hus- 
band explained that he had not lost his w ay, as the 
Beedle supposed, but wanted to shake hands with 
the people at the door. 


[—_ THIS MORNING WORSHIP 
SERVICE, We had luncheon in the home of the church 
officer who had first met us. This young man is 
one of the most successful businessmen in the town. 
It was a joy to be in this home, and to have several 
hours’ visit with this family. 

There are two children in the home—little girls— 
the older, who had just celebrated her third birth- 
day, and the baby, ten months old. They are adora- 
ble lassies, fair-haired and rosy-cheeked, like so many 
of the children in Scotland. 

“But we have had an awful time with them,” the 
mother told us. Then she called our attention to the 
fact that the older child did not have a tooth in her 
head, that the teeth had decayed at the gums and 
had to be taken out. And she said, “The most dis- 
tressing part of it is, the doctors are very much afraid 
that the permanent teeth will be no stronger.” This, 
our hostess explained, had been caused by vitamin 
deficiency. “Before Jenifer was born it was impos- 
sible for me to get the proper foods. After she came 
the situation was worse; we simply could not get 
the baby foods she needed.” 

These parents are also finding it difficult to get 
foods that are needed for the baby, and judging 
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from the trouble they are having with her diet, it is 
most likely that she too has a serious vitamin defici- 
ency. 

This food situation we found grievously serious, 
not only in Scotland, but throughout the British 
Isles. We in America have little idea of the rigid 
rationing these people have had, and still have. 
Neither can we imagine their fortitude! 


Tw FOLLOWING SUNDAY we spent at 
Ayr, the birthplace of Robert Burns. There are many 
interesting old churches in the neighborhood of 
Scotland’s National Bard. If ministers could live on 
church history and tradition Ayr’s clergymen would 
have no need of the meager salary (called “stipend” 
in Scotland) which is their insurance against avarice 
and worldly comforts. 
Livingston Church, where my husband was 
preaching, is not one of the oldest, but I am sure, 


one of the friendliest and most hospitable in all, 


Scotland. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Wood told the 
congregation of trying to run away from the Beedle 
at Strathaven. And he said, “I’m blind to the Beedle’s 
gestures this morning. No amount of persuasion can 
turn me back from the front door, where I want to 
meet you at the close of this service.” 

This broke the ice, if there was any around this 
kirk. The congregation entered into the service with 
all their hearts. Never have I heard such congrega- 
tional singing! 

1 am sure the minister of Livingston Church can 
say with its American visitors, “Such a congregation 
would be an inspiration to any preacher.’ 

We had luncheon that day with a Mr. Morrison, 
a grand old man, an elder in the church. Mr. Mor- 
rison and his sons own and operate a chain of 
bakeries, the largest in Scotland. He had witnessed 
many changes in the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, including the union of the National Church 
with the Free Kirk. (Continued on page 36) 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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to Industry 


Bn HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE 
to the Legislature of Rhode Island on 
the first day of 1952, Governor Den- 
nis J. Roberts fired a blast which 
opened a new offensive in the “textile 
war” between New England and the 
South. He urged the solons of the 
nation’s smallest but most densely 
populated state to take immediate 
measures to halt alleged Southern 
“raids” on the state’s industries. 

Specifically, he recommended that 
a revolving fund of $1,000,000 be set 
aside from state funds to assist in the 
erection of new plants to be leased 
to responsible companies. “This pro- 
posal means war,” he declared. “It is 
the first shot in an economic counter- 
attack against the raids being made 
on our industrics by certain states 
(Southern States)... . We do not like 
the conditions of competition under 
which we are forced to fight, but 
fight we will and win we will.” 

This verbal shot was heard far be- 
yond the borders of “Little Rhody.” 
It resounded throughout the South 
and counterblasts followed from many 
sectors. Governor Herman F. ‘Val- 
madge of Georgia shot back in retali- 
ation that if Rhode Island wanted war, 
he would be happy to comply. From 
Louisiana Judge Robert F. Kennon 
(now governor) returned the fire: 
“The raids are only scouting missions 
compared to what is to come.” Rem- 
iniscent of earlicr days, so go the 
“cold war” skirmishes in this sec- 
tional conflict. 


New ENGLAND IS TRYING 
DESPERATELY to stem the tide of in- 
dustrial migration. By subsidies, re- 
volving funds, an increased work load, 
advocating a higher federal minimum 
wage, secking preference in govern- 
ment contracts, the development of 
New industries, and the like, she is 
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making a bold effort to hold industry. 
But to what effect? A Boston news- 
paperman, Bill Cunningham, observes 
bluntly: “The South is winning this 
war. She doesn’t have to strike a 
blow. She simply sits and waits,” as 
the reporter, Albert Riley, adds, “for 
all the New England industrial plums 
to fall in her lap.” 

Surely there is due cause for alarm 
on the part of New England industry. 
A special survey committee, review- 
ing industrial conditions in New Eng- 
land, reported recently that the section 
had lost 60,000 textile jobs since 1948 
and that 236 mills had been either 
liquidated or moved from 1924 to 
1951. Yet, it must be noted that she 
has enjoyed a 113 per cent gain in 
textile production i in the past ro years. 
The thorn in her flesh is the fact that 
the Southeastern States had a 292 per 
cent gain during the same period. 


cause her to complain and scream 
about her textile losses. 

However, it must be understood 
that the actual relocation of plants 
from New England to the South 
accounts for less than 10 per cent of 
the phenomenal Southern growth in 
industry. “The vast majority of the 
plants,” points out H. M. Conway, Jr., 
Director of the Southern Association 
of Science and Industry, “have re- 
sulted from expansion of old enter- 
prises, new plants, and new industries.” 
According to a recent 10-year survey 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce, “The South’s undisputed 
world leadership in textile manufac- 
turing has not been made at the 
expense of New England.” It is due 
to the South’s own initiative, ingenu- 
ity, and efficiency. 


‘Eats REMARKABLE 
GROWTH in the textile industry is 
simply one phase of the industrial 
revolution which is pushing the South 
to the fore in the nation’s economic 
picture. It is merely indicative of 
the direction the wind is blowing 
on the entire industrial front. 


Industry is moving south. The 
agricultural South is becoming more 
and more an industrial South. 
“is the brightest spot on the whole 
horizon,” comments Ernest E. Norris, 





grams. 


bridged. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Frontiers of Hope is a new study book written by 
the Rev. Charles H. Gibboney of our Board of Church Extension. It 
promises to be widely used throughout the Church this year, provid- 
ing as it does interesting and highly significant chapters which com- 
mend themselves to use in many types of study and worship pro- 


This article lifts up Chapter VI of Frontiers of Hope, slightly ab- 








‘Rw INDUSTRIAL MIGRA- 
TION to the South is not a new move- 
ment. It has been underway for half 
a century. It began with the cotton 
mills and in the 1920’s the South 
forged ahead of New England in the 
field of cotton textiles, Today, the 
South manufactures more than 80 
per cent of the cotton textiles pro- 
duced in the United States. Then 
came the synthetic fiber plants to the 
end that the South is the leading 
producer of nylon and rayon. And 
now the southward trek has begun 
in the. woolen industry. It is this in- 
dustrial “shoe” which is beginning to 
pinch the foot of New England and 


former President of the Southern 
Railway System. “It sometimes 
seems that all the factories have 
adopted ‘I Wish | Was in Dixie’ 
as their theme song.” ! 


South’s Phenomenal 
Industrial Growth 


\\ HAT ARE SOME OF. THE 


FACTORS in this unprecedented indus- 
trial progress of the South? 

1. For one thing, the volume of 
business has experienced a steady and 
substantial gain. Increased business 

1Quoted by William H. Nicholas, “Dixie 


Spins the Wheel of Industry,” The National 
Geographic Magazine, March, 1949, p. 283. 
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naturally necessitates expanded plants, 
new factories, added business con- 
cerns. During 1951, according to the 
Manuf{acturers Record, business vol- 
ume in the South matched the 7 per 
cent national increase over 1950, the 
Southern percentages ranging from a 
gain of 2 per cent in Florida to one of 


Entrance to the Savannah River H-bomb area. 


, 


The Church must find a way to minister to 
workers and families living in trailer camps 
such as the one surrounding the H-bomb plant. 


A house being moved from the H-bomb tract 
to a location outside the area. 


14 per cent in Maryland, from a 2 
per cent rise in wholesale trade to 
that of 17 per cent in farming.” It is 
almost inconceivable to realize that 
during the last seven years (1944-51), 
the eleven Southeastern States report 
an increase of 200,000 business firms. 
Figured out on the basis of a working 
schedule of 8 hours a day and 5 days 
a week, this increase represents a net 
gain of one new business concern 
every four minutes. 


One Southwestern State, Texas, 
on the same basis, averaged alone 
one new firm every thirteen min- 
utes. Think of it! 


2. The trend has been toward the 
decentralization of industry. Industrial 
leaders recognize the wisdom in the 
dispersal of industry—smaller plants 
and more of them. In the production 
and distribution of goods, it proves 
more economical. Drawing from nu- 
merous and scattered areas, the labor 
supply is more plentiful, It means a 
more balanced economy for the na- 
tion, The South has been a major 
recipient in the decentralization of 
industry in the nation, During the 
period 1939-1947, the South had a 
gain of over 16,000 manufacturing es- 
tablishments, thus averaging one new 
plant every working hour of every 
working day for eight years, The net 
increase of 61 per cent was 23 per cent 
larger than that for the country as a 
whole. Today, 17 per cent of the 
nation’s industry is centered in the 
South. 

3. Industry moves where its needs 
are met best, so accounting for the 
mass migration to the South. For on 
every score the South qualifies with 
flying colors. She has what industry 
needs most, the three chief assets for 
new plants, namely, markets, mate- 
rials, and manpower. The South has 
available markets with consumer de- 
mand because of a growing population 
and with purchasing power because 
of increased income. She has abun- 
dant materials with coal, iron, natural 
gas, petroleum, bauxite, sulphur, phos- 
phates, and many others. She has 
ample manpower with the widespread 
exodus from the farm and a large pro- 
portion of the young to maintain the 
source of supply. In a study of 88 
new manufacturing plants which had 
chosen Southern locations, the Na- 
tional Planning Association Commit- 


* Manufacturers Record, March, 1952, pp. 
10-11. 





tee of the South found that 45 per 
cent of the companies located in the 
South primarily to be near the 
market, 30 per cent were drawn 
mainly by the availability of materials, 
and 25 per cent were attracted by the 
South’s plentiful labor supply.* 

4. A factor over which the South 
should rejoice is the diversification of 
industry taking place. Industry has at- 
tracted more industry, The new South 
is not dependent upon one, or two, 
or three industries, but many account 
for the income of the people. Thus a 
sounder, safer economic structure js 
being established. It is gratifying to 
hear that almost two-thirds (20,000 
out of 29,352) of the first purchasing 
orders issued for material to construct 
the Savannah River Atomic Energy 
Plant have been placed with Southern 
firms. It indicates the wide diversifi- 
cation of Southern industry. To single 
out one of the newer industries of 
the South, it is gratifying also to read 
that “nearly half of the $4 billion ex. 
pansion program of the chemical in- 


dustry is going into the Southern boardi 
States, and is hastening the industriali- | S4Y- TI 
zation of the entire area.” 4 be giv 
5. Encouraging is the fact that ag- But w! 
riculture is being balanced with indus-{ 1 $1 
try in the new South. In a section so | homes 
predominantly agricultural in the past | Parents 
but now undergoing industrialization from | 
at a rapid rate, it is indeed wise that} ‘losed 
the two—agriculture and industry—go Liste 
hand in hand. We can’t neglect either} Mer st 
for a balanced, wholesome economy. School 
Of the more than 16,000 new indus- } know 
tries established in the South from} At Ag 
1939 to 1947, we are told that three | Prlests 
out of four are directly related to} @ our 
farming, either making farm supplies unders 
or buying and processing farm prod-} 't¢rp! 
ucts. Around Anderson, South Caro- Erskin 
lina, the slogan is: “Where Industry myself 
and Agriculture Meet.” Since 1936,f * thril 
Mississippi has had what it calls becam 





“Balance Agriculture with Industry’ 
program, Through it the Magnolia 
State authorizes and encourages mun 
cipalities to vote bond issues for the 
purpose of financing sites and build- 
ings for desirable industries. In addi 
tion, a five-year tax exemption 8 
offered to new industry. As a result 
some 70 plants have been located in 
(Continued on page 38) 


%New Industry Comes to the South, A Sun 


mary of the a of the NPA Committee ot 
the South on Location of Industry, National 
Planning Association, Washington, D. C., p. 4 


* Sidney Fish, “South Captures One-Half 0 
Chemical Expansion Program,’”’ Manufacturers 
Record, October, 1951, p. 36. 
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y—go Listen to comments from some for- 
either} Mer students of our Agnes Erskine 
n1omy.} School in Recife, Brazil. “Do you 
indus- 4 know where I first touched a Bible? 
from | At Agnes Erskine! You know the 
three | priests won’t allow us to have Bibles 
ed to} our homes. They say we couldn’t 
pplies | Understand and only the priest can 
prod- | interpret. My first year at Agnes 
Caro- | Erskine when I opened a Bible for 
justry | Myself I was frightened, but it was 
1936, a thrilling moment. The Bible soon 
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ou A Christian Home 


=| Away from Home 


“The thing that meant most to me 
at Agnes Erskine was not mathe- 
matics or English or singing or clubs. 
It was the fact that I learned how 
important it is to tell the truth. At 
home a little lie was considered all 
right. But in my home today with my 
children it is different. They are very 
small but they already understand 
that they must tell the truth, just as 
I learned to understand at Agnes 
Erskine.” 

“Prayer is the strongest force in my 
life today and my gi itest comfort. 
But if I had not st. ‘ed at Agnes 
Erskine I should nevc have learned 
to pray.” 


 — ON THE MISSION 
FIELD are much more than buildings 
where the ABC’s are taught. They 
are Christian homes in which the 
great purpose is to win students for 


Two officers of the Christian Association 
confer with Miss Taylor about program plans. 


















Girls line up to get on the special bus to go 
to church on Sunday. 


Christ and to develop Christian char- 


and leadership. Naturally a 


great deal of time must be spent in 
routine work of administration 
and classroom. Our educational stand- 
ards must be of the highest to be 
recognized by the governments of 
the countries in which we work. But 
we must never lose sight of our ulti- 
mate purpose. 

Let me take you through a typical 
day at Agnes Erskine. We have 72 
boarding students and naturally our 
greatest opportunity for influence is 
with this group, for Agnes Erskine is 
“home” to them. But we have 300 day 
students and semiboarders also whom 
we are trying hard to win for Christ. 

The day begins very early when 
the rising bell rings at 5:30 a. m. In 
the dining room every morning we 
have Bible reading and prayer at the 


(Continued on page 35) 





A group of girls with Miss Ann Pipkin wrap 
Christmas presents to send to an outpost 
Sunday school. 
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“Into the Highways 


and Byways” 





“The light of God is falling’ ... 
Monday morning Bible class through the consecrated efforts of 


Orr PICTURESQUE — RED 
BRICK ivy-covered church stands as a 
lone spiritual lighthouse on a beauti- 
ful peninsula ten miles from Savan- 
nah. Giant oak trees heavily laden 
with moss tower over fishermen’s 
cottages, modest homes, and luxuri- 
ant mansions of those seeking the 
seclusion and pleasures which water- 
front homes afford. The Chapel serves 
a large community—a seemingly end- 
less mission field. If anyone should 
doubt what the power of God can 
do in a sinner’s life, he has only to 
visit Montgomery and see firsthand 
the miracles of grace which God has 


upon these members of the 


of the picture. 


wrought in the lives of individuals. 
But there is still much to be accom- 
plished. 

One evening last fall the wife of 
one of our elders confided to me, “I 
am so burdened for the people of my 
neighborhood who never attend 
church. We have been inviting them 
for years, all to no avail.” Then Sue 
Haupt went on to tell me of her plan 
to invite them to her home for a Mon- 


By MRS. W. S. BEARDSHAW 


Montgomery Presbyterian Church, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Sue Haupt and their teacher, the two ladies in the center 


day morning Bible class. “Sometimes,” 
she added, “people who won't attend 
church will attend a meeting in 4 
private home.” I agreed that it would 
certainly be worth trying, but down 
in my heart | wondered if those busy 
housewives, not interested in spiritual 
things, would leave their Monday 
morning chores to attend a Bible class. 


See COURAGEOUSLY SET A 
pate and invited the neighbors. When 
the day arrived, a sunny September 
morning, three of us sat and waited— 
the hostess, the teacher, and the mt- 
ister’s wife. We waited in vain; n0 
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one came. But before we parted we 
knelt together and prayed that God 
would work in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of that community. Sue was not 
easily discouraged. More people were 
invited the following week, and sev- 
eral came. Then the afternoon circle 
made it a subject of prayer. Soon the 
class was growing by leaps and 
bounds. Women who had not been 
inside the church since we have been 
here began to attend the Bible Class. 
One lady, who had been a shut-in 
for three years, now never misses a 
meeting, although two people have 
to help her to and from the car. 

It is thrilling to see those long in- 
different to the Gospel being brought 
in to sit at the feet of Jesus. The secret 
is in those three words, “being 
brought in.” Sue was starting out an 
hour before class to gather them in. 
She was literally going into the high- 
ways and byways compelling them to 
come. 


Orx: SEEMINGLY HOPELESS 
case did not care to go when invited. 
Sue said afterward, “I just went and 
got her. She didn’t want to go but I 
told her Pd be back in a little while 
and to be ready.” She was! And after 
class she assured the hostess, “Next 
time Pll be glad to go. I’ve been so 
lonely.” Another time, Sue relates, 
they waited half an hour while a 
lady took a bath and dressed, but 
they emerged triumphantly with her, 
and she has attended faithfully each 
week since. She is now trying to in- 
terest other neighbors. 

A grandmother, who has never at- 
tended church, to our knowledge, 
showed no interest when Sue stopped 
to invite her. She said, “I haven’t had 
breakfast, and I don’t go anywhere 
till Pve had breakfast.” a don’t 
blame you, I wouldn’t either,” replied 
Sue. “Pll be back in half an es, set 
Don’t dress up!” She was ready on the 
return trip and also the following 
trips. 

Transportation is the big problem, 
as so few cars and chauffeurs are 
available on Monday mornings; but it 
is also essential, so the founder of the 
class, with the assistance of one or 
more faithful helpers, makes as many 
trips as are necessary to carry those 
who wish to attend. We are praying 
that more people will see the wonder- 
ful opportunities for service in this 
type of work. 
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io REGULAR TEACHER iS 
a consecrated young mother who 
makes it worth while for hungry souls 
to come back for more of the Bread 
of Life. The class is held in different 
homes; often it is held in homes where 
there is a shut-in who cannot attend 
meetings otherwise. This last Mon- 
day 24 were present, and each week 
we look for new faces. We are grad- 
ually beginning to see results in 
church service as class members feel 
their need for more spiritual help 
and fellowship. 

This is related simply as a chal- 
lenge to you others who are burdened 
for the lost souls of your community. 
How tragically true that “the dead- 
ening poison of complacency is every- 
where.” If only we had more of the 
spirit and compassion of David Brain- 
ard when he wrote in his journal: 
think my soul was never so drawn 
out in intercession for others as it has 
been this night. | hardly ever so 





“Prayer is not overcoming 
hold of God’s willingness.” 


Bibl fo 


God’s reluctance; 





crated woman.—tThe Editor 





You cannot read this without shedding 
a tear of joy at the way the mighty 
power of Jesus works through a conse- 





longed to live to God and to be alto- 
gether devoted to Him. | wanted 
to wear out my life for Him. I wres- 
tled for the ingathering of souls, for 
multitudes of poor souls. 1 was in 
such agony from sun_half-an-hour 
high till near dark, that I was wet 
all over with sweat; but O my dear 
Lord did sweat blood for such poor 
souls.” 

In these days of indifference may 
we more and more take literally the 
words of our Lord when He com- 
manded us to go into the highways 
and byways and compel them to come 
in. How little we do for our Lord, 
but with consecration, courage and a 
car how much he can do through us! 


RAYER 





prayer is taking 


“Always maintain the habit of prayer: be both alert and thank- 
ful as you pray.”’—Colossians 4:2* 
LET US INCLUDE IN OUR PRAYING this month the following: 
e The special emphasis on the Bible throughout the United States as the 
new Revised Standard Version appears this month—that we Christians 


may be growing—‘“holding forth the Word of Life” 


relationships. 


in all of our 


e Young people entering schools, colleges, seminaries—that they be aware 


of learning from the Master Teacher as they are taught by teachers 
who are led of Him, that they seek to know the will of God for their 
lives and be prepared to follow His will. 

The meetings of our church groups this fall—district conferences, 
presbyteries and synodicals—that these be experiences of inspiration 
and means of revitalizing the work in the local churches throughout 
the Assembly. 

The man of God’s choice to be elected as President of our United 
sek the best man, and not just the party’s man. 
The clearing of the confusion between nations—that God overrule 
man’s waywardness to the end of righteousness and peace. 

The lonely, fearful, suffering people in all the world—migrants in 
strange surroundings, people who have no one who cares, students in 
foreign lands, missionaries proclaiming the Gospel in out-of-the-way 
places, our men who are on the front lines of battle, and especially 
people who are unrelated to Christ and to the work of His Kingdom. 
The work in the local church—the minister, the officers, the men’s 
work, the women’s work, the youth work, the choir, the Sunday school, 
all who have any part in the ongoing program of the local church that 





. they have vision, consecration and contagious joy in the service with 


power to reach others for Christ and His Church. 





* From Lette rs to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. Published by the Macmillan Co. 


Used by permission. 
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RETURN TO KOREA 





Mr. Kim will be remembered as __ so vividly the situation in Korea 
a student at Columbia and Union that permission has been asked 
Seminaries. His letter points up to print it here. 


SOONCHUN, KOREA 
April 25, 1952 
Dear Dr. Cumming, 

I have been very thankful to God for the nice voyage in the good weather 
and calm sea. As I wrote you at Seattle, Washington, we left Seattle and passed 
Alaska and arrived at Pusan on April 2. As soon as I landed at Pusan I trans- 
ferred to the other boat to Yosu with Hak Song, my brother- in-law, and Rev. 
Moon, arrived at home April 3 very safely. Veen and the children were all 
right in His grace. And the churches and schools are well. I gave your best love 
to the friends in Soonchun. They were glad to hear of you and your family. 

I have spent three Sundays since I arrived here. I spoke at Pulkyo Church, 
Soonchun Central Church, and South Gate Church of Soonchun. Pulkyo has two 
good churches from this month and Soonchun has four Presbyterian Churches, 
one Holiness Church, and one Pentecost Church and Yosu has four Presbyterian 
Churches. E very church in Soonchun Presbytery is all right and growing well. 
Thank God for the churches. Rev. Mr. Boyer is all right and very busy. He 
has too much work. We are grateful to have him here in Soonchun in this 
difficult time. 

Mai San School has more than 800 students and 25 teachers now. The School 
is going pretty well but the largest problem is financial situation. We have to pay 
big salaries for the teachers’ living expenses because the price of one bag of rice 
iS 350,000.00 won and everything is so expensive. We cannot make the budget 
of the year. If it is possible to buy some land to farm it will be very good, because 
we can give the agricultural knowledge to the students and the food to the teach- 
ers. I sincerely hoped that we could buy some land. If we have an opportunity to 
buy some land I will tell you about it. Thank you very much for your prayer 
for us. All of the teachers and students are very glad and thankful for the in- 
struments of the band. The students are studying and practicing them now. 
Thank you and your family for the band instruments. 

Let me express my appreciation to you for your limitless love to me again. 
My family and the schools send you their gratitude and love. 

As you know this Korea is filled with problems, difficulties, tears, and sad 
facts. This is entirely different from the Korea which you saw. Actually Korean 
people is lost. Pitiful people in the world. There is no hope without His grace and 
power. Please remember this Korea in your prayer especially, and send His 
workers for Korea. 

I have not begun the industrial work yet because everything seems too diffi- 
cult to start. It was the happiest time for me to think of the works j in the future 
in America with you. Of course [ have not lost the vision but felt difficulties. 
Please give me good guidance and encouragement. 

With the best wishes and prayers, I am 

Sincerely yours in Him, 
(Signed) 
Hyung Mo Kim 
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“God loves a hilarious giver’—literal trans- 
lation of Il Corinthians 9:7 


Masy CHINESE MEN AND 
WOMEN in Kobe, Japan, who until a 
year ago had never given a sen to the 
Christian Church, now are learning 
the joy of “hilarious giving.” 

Three years ago when Dr. and Mrs. 
W. C. McLauchlin and Miss Margaret 
Sells came to Kobe from China, they 
almost had to swear out a search war- 
rant to find a single Chinese Christian 
among all the thousands of Chinese 
living in and around Kobe. Today, 
thanks to their labors, and the labors 
of others, which have been blessed by 
the Holy Spirit, there is a live, grow- 
ing church in Kobe, Japan, “The Chi- 
nese Presbyterian Church of Kobe.” 
Every Sunday morning 50 to 75 men 
and women ‘gather to worship God 
in the sanctuary, while 30 to 40 boys 
and girls, comprising the Junior 
Church, are worshiping in our adja- 
cent schoolroom. 

One thing about this Chinese church 
that’s “different” from any Chinese 
church we know is that four out of 
five of the adult congregation are 
men. This is because the service is 
in Mandarin, and many of the Chi- 
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Hilarious Giving 


Part of the congregation at the Chinese Pres- 
byterian Church of Kobe, Japan. Mr. Ke 
(center, front row) holds wrapped Bible. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton are in center of back row. 


nese women in Kobe, being from 
Canton or Formosa, cannot under- 
stand Mandarin and so do not come 
to the service. But the men, and the 
women who do come, show much 
enthusiasm as they join in the services. 


Ox: SUNDAY LAST FEBRU- 
ArY, right after the morning service, 
we were having our Workers’ Con- 
ference, when Mr. Ke, a fine lay 
leader, said we were getting behind in 
our current expenses. I then said, 
“Back in America some churches use 
duplex envelopes. Each member puts 
a contribution into each side of the 
envelope and thus the church has 
enough for current expenses, and 
for helping weak churches, and evan- 
gelism, and other benevolences.” 
“That’s a fine idea,” he said, “I'll have 
some envelopes printed at once.” And 
he had me give him some Bible verses, 
in Chinese of course, to print on the 
duplex envelopes. 
The next Sunday Mr. Ke turned up 


By E. H. HAMILTON 





with a hundred large manila enve- 
lopes, each one eight inches square, 
with a string and clasp at the back. 
“Why did you make them so large?” 
we asked. “So they can put plenty of 
money in each side,” he answered. In 
the morning service he explained the 
use of these “sacrificial envelopes,” 
and delivered to them a fervent stew- 
ardship sermonette. And then Mr. 
Ke proceeded to stuff both sides of 
his own envelope with thousand-yen 
bills, each one worth U.S. $2.78. The 
manila envelopes were passed out, 
and each member placed his offering 
in each side of the duplex envelope, 
and brought it in person to the table 
below the pulpit. That morning the 
special offering amounted to 33,000 
yen, nearly $88.00 in American 
money. 

Every Sunday the weekly eliniing 
is taken, amounting to 3,000 to 4,000 
ven, $8.00 to $11.00; but once a month 
the same manila duplex envelopes are 
passed out for the “sacrificial offer- 
ing.” Last month that offering came 
to over 36,000 yen, more than U.S 
$100. Not bad for 75 people, only 
about one-fifth of whom are baptized 
Christians, and most of whom until 
a year or two ago didn’t know any 
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Jesus Christ than the 
America knows 


more about 
average Christian in 
about Confucius. 


= NOW FOR THE JOY- 
ruL “pAy-ore” for this hilarious giv- 
ing. Our Chinese church found itself 
with not only enough for current 
expenses, but with as much again for 
“benevolences.” And so our Chinese 
lay leaders in the church are con- 
stantly on the lookout for weak 
churches and people in distress whom 
we can help. For instance, recently a 
disastrous fire nearly destroyed the 
Japanese city of Tottori on the island 
of Kyushu. At once our Workers’ 
Conference voted 5,000 yen, $14.00, 
to help the churches there. Many 
churches throughout Japan took of- 
ferings for Tottori churches. Then it 
was vores to give 10,000 yen, about 
$28.00, to Mr. ‘Ebner Boyer in Korea 
to use aiding pitiful refugees. An- 
other day Mr. Chen, a student in 
our Workers’ Conference, told us he 
had found a little orphanage here in 
Kobe that was in need. A committee 
was appointed to go there. 

The Ai-Shen Ai- Ren, “Love-God 
Love-People,” Orphanage, run by a 
Korean pastor and his wife, with one 
or two helpers, cares for about forty 
Korean and Japanese orphans. They 
certainly were in need, What im- 
pressed us most was the drab and 
almost ragged, though clean, clothes 
worn by the children, and yet their 
faces were happy and smiling, and 
many showed the inner light of Christ 
shining through. We returned to the 
church and the next Sunday voted 20,- 
000 yen, $55.00, plus a big box of 
apples for the orphans. And if you 
could have seen the joy in the faces 
of those children and their leaders at 
the Love-God Love-People Orphan- 
age as they | carried out “Arigato,” 
“Thank you” in Japanese and “Com- 
mopsimnida,” “Thank you” in Ko- 
rean, and the reflected joy in the 
‘faces of our Chinese Christians who 
were on the giving end, you would 
know that here was one group of 
God’s people who had found the joy 
of hilarious giving. END 





Business is religion, and religion is 
business. The man who does not make 
a business of his religion has a reli- 
gious life of no force, and the man 
who does not make a religion of his 
business has a business life of no 
character. 

—MALTBIE BABCOCK, 
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STUDENTS 


Ox MARCH 1, the doors 
of the Instituto Biblico of Patrocinio 
were opened for its twentieth term. 
Each year has shown progress and 
has proved again and again the worth 
of the school. This year there are 64 
students coming from all over Brazil. 
For some it is a fifteen-day trip, made 
by horseback, boat (down the river) 
and train. 

During the first weeks of school the 
old students lead chapel, giving re- 
ports of their work during the holi- 
days. Here are some of the reports. 

Arawe worked in Mr. Sloop’s field 
in December and January. His mother 
begged him not to go because last 
year during the holidays his life was 
threatened as he preached the Gospel 
in that field. He was asked to work 
in another part of the field this year, 
however, and was thrilled with the 
way the Gospel was accepted by so 
many. He traveled days and days on 
horseback, preaching sometimes five 
and six times a day and singing until 
he was too hoarse to sing. He spent 
the month of February with his fam- 
ily, who were brought to Christ 
through his witness. He says he loves 
to go home now because “even the 
rooms are transformed.” Two years 
ago in these rooms he heard cursing 
and blasphemy; now he hears kind 
words, Ciod’s Word, and hymns of 
praise. This he told with tears in his 
eyes. 





SEBASTIAO is one whom the Lord 
has transformed from an ignorant, 
bashful, stuttering country boy into 
an attractive young man who preaches 
the Gospel with boldness and who has 
an amazing knowledge of the Bible. 
This year during the holidays, he left 
his wife and two children in the home 
of his parents while he went to live 
in a backward community where the 
Gospel is not known, where the peo- 
ple are illiterate and have no idea of 
how to eat or to care for their health. 
He taught school during the day and 
at recess time, instead of playing, the 
children planted a garden. Along with 
the three R’s he also taught them 
about Jesus and His love. He visited 
in the homes and taught the people 
how to plant gardens. 

At night he had classes for adults— 
one of his pupils being a man seventy 
years of age. He would begin the 
night school by singing hymns and 
would sing until all the pupils arrived. 
They all liked the school so much and 
would stay so late that Sebastiao 
would have to send them home. The 
men got up at 4 a. m., and walked 
several miles to their fields and would 
stay till late afternoon; but were they 
too tired for school at night? Never! 
Sebastiao even gave them homework 
to do. They would fold their papers, 
put them in their pockets and some- 
time during the day take off time to 
study. Of course, their papers were 
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REPORTING! 


By MARTHA LITTLE 


not always the cleanest, but they 
learned. At the close of the summer, 
several of them wrote letters to the 
State Department of Health, express- 
ing appreciation for seeds and other 
helpful material received. Sebastiao, 
seeing the need for the school and 
realizing that he could not teach and 
at the same time travel over the coun- 
try to preach, made the sacrifice of 
limiting his preaching trips to a dis- 
tance of eight miles to be made over 
the week ends. 

Parricio Litt is our Indian boy and 
is an inspiration to us all. He has a 
hard time speaking Portuguese, so it 
takes him about twice as long as the 
others to make his report; and too, he 
has so many experiences to tell, it is 
hard for him to choose. He is a real 
live Indian from the wilds of Mato 
Grosso and the people are very curi- 
ous to see him and hear him talk. 
It is easy for him to get an audience 
and he never loses an opportunity to 
tell others what Christ has done for 
him. One man, a Christian in the 
metropolis of Sao Paulo, heard him 





Coming in the 
October Survey 


“Shall America Be a 
Rip Van Winkle?” 


By Dr. James M. Fowle 
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speak and afterwards said to him, “I 
had always thought that the Indians 
were thieves, lazy and no good, and 
that it was not worth while to try to 
change them.” Patricio answered, “It 
is true, they are thieves, lazy and no 
good and what they need to change 
them is the Lord Jesus. Here in Sao 
Paulo there are civilized people who 
are thieves, lazy and no good and 
their need is the same.” This man’s 
son, who is studying to be a doctor, 
later spent his holidays in Mato 
Grosso giving his services to the In- 
dians and says that when he graduates 
he is going back to work among them. 

Patricio, while among his people, 
preached to them in his own tribal 
language and preached to the “civil- 
ized” in Portuguese. He is constantly 
amazed at how the Lord uses him, an 
Indian, to witness to those who are 
trying to civilize the Indians, but who 
do not know Christ. Patricio, during 
the holidays, carried the Gospel to a 
tribe who had never heard it and 
translated “Jesus Loves Me” into their 
language. Now he, Patricio, sings 
“Jesus Loves Me” in Portuguese, 
Tereno (his language), English 
(which he studies) and Guaicurus 
(into which he translated the hymn). 
He, with the help of a missionary, has 
translated the Gospel of John and a 
part of Luke into his language. He 
hopes to continue this work when he 
finishes his course here. END 









































SEBASTIAO LOURENCO (top) taught chil- 
dren in the daytime and adults at night. 


He even had the farmers studying in the 
fields! 


PATRICIO LILI (center) Indian medical stu- 
dent, linguist, preacher, and translator, 
witnesses both to Indian tribes and to 


civilized people. 


ATAIDE COSTA (bottom) makes one think 
of the old-time circuit rider of our own 
country, preaching five and six times a 
day and singing himself hoarse. 
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THE WESTOVER EXPERIMENT: 


Personnel Information 
Westover Air lorce 


“After these things the Lord appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two by two....” 


TD eansici CHURCHES have long used this theme 
in their friendly religious visitations to prospective church 
members and to church members who have tended to 
stray away from the church, but until the Westover Air 





Operation Two by Two 


ty M/SGT. GROVER C. JARRETT 


and Education Office 


Base, Massachusett 


improper methods of conducting a visit, and an address by 
Dr. H. H. McConnell, of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 

Attendance at the training meetings was well above 
what had been expected. The weather was inclement but 
the trainees came with undampened spirit, though there 
was a general “you’ve got to show me” attitude at first. 



















Force Base (Chicopee, Massachusetts) experiment such 
evangelistic tactics had never been tricd at a military 
reservation. 

To obtain willing participants for the project, called 
“Operation Two by Two,” to keep it closely associated 
with its military surroundings, the five Protestant chaplains 
stationed at Westover contacted men and women, both 
officers and airmen, known to have a definite interest in 
religious activities, and explained their plan. 

Training meetings were planned and those accepting 
the challenge of the chaplains were given thorough instruc- 
tions in the proper and improper way of conducting a 
visitation, All types of visual aids were used to get the idea 
across and to motivate the visitors for the evangelistic 
visitations. 

Devotional services opened each meeting of the trainees 
and the flip-chart, “They Went Forth Two by Two,” 
was used throughout. Other special aids included a motion 
picture, “Bringing Christ into the Home,” a skit entitled 
“Effective Visitation,’ which described the proper and 


Ix PAIRING THE Vistrors the chaplains gave 
each visitor an opportunity to choose the person with 
whom he would work; however, that was not the final 
consideration in naming the teams. Visitors were paired 
so as to provide certain combinations, such as teams of 
officers, airmen, officers and airmen, colored and white, 
colored, WAFs, that would be more fitting to the areas 
to be visited and the people to be called on. 

Prospects for the visitors were picked from names and 
addresses obtained by the chaplains, who maintain a cur- 
rent file of all personnel presently on duty at Westover. 
These prospects were people who, of their own volition, 
had indicated that they were not members of any church 
but that they had a Protestant preference of faith. These 
people, the chaplains felt, were on the “responsibility 
list” and were deserving of attention. In addition to these 
prospects, names were obtained from Sunday school 
records, the chaplains’ personal consultation records and 
individual suggestions. Since the primary intent of the 


























The thrilling story of how laymen servicemen in 
a military camp in three nights won 
232 decisions for Christ 


During February and March 1952, the Protestant chaplains at West- 
over Air Force Base, Massachusetts, conceived and put into practice a 
plan of visitation evangelism called “Operation Two by Two.” It resulted 
in 232 decisions for Christ being obtained by chaplain-led laymen during 
three nights of visitation. 


From the beginning, the plan met favorable response from every 
quarter. The Base Commanding Officer and Director of Personnel ap- 
proved it and concurred in the judgment that it had great potentialities 
to meet an obvious need. The specific need was in the fact that approx- 
imately one thousand persons at Westover had, during clearance inter- 
views, indicated no profession of faith or baptism, though they did state 
a Protestant preference. The need for general improvement in moral 
Shown here in conference of advance plan- jnfluence and character guidance was keenly felt. 

ning are (left to right): Chaplains Simon H. 

Scott (Presbyterian, U.S.A.), Gale R. Baldridge The Chief of Air Force Chaplains expressed interest and desire for a 
(American Baptist), Richard R. Potter (Presby- complete report and evaluation of the experiment. The Department of 

terian, U.S.), August K. Boehmke (Lutheran, Evanglism of the National Council of Churches of Christ in America also 

Missouri Synod), and John W. Freed expressed interest and the feeling that it might become a pattern for use 

(Lutheran, Missouri Synod). in other military and naval installations. 
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program was to visit those who had never previously made 
a profession of Christian faith, but had indicated a prefer- 
ence for it, every effort was made to screen the responsi- 
bility cards so that no calls would be made upon persons 
who had indicated adherence to or preference for some 
other religious faith, 

From D-day until the finish of the project, the results 
were amazing. While it is not possible to measure the in- 
tangible results, the tangible results show that of the 
approximately 400 persons visited 238 individuals signed 
decision cards indicating a reconsecration to the Christian 
way of life, a profession of faith and committing them- 
selves to a Christian way of life, or indicating an interest 
in a Christian way of life and requesting a consultation 
with one of the Protestant chaplains. Of these 121 were 
closed as first decisions. 


O, THE NEGATIVE SIDE of the ledger, there 
were only 32 definitely negative reactions reported, and 
instances of discourtesy were extremely rare. In fact, 
rather than the few discourteous cases being the difficult 
problems and the time killers, it was the interested persons 
who created a bottleneck in the carefully planned time 
schedule. To sum up the general reaction to the program, 
a quote from one of the team members seems to fit the 
situation perfectly. He remarked upon returning to the 
chapel after the first night of visiting, “The people just 
seem to be waiting for someone to talk to them and 
bring the rays of a Christian way of life into their homes.” 

“And the seventy returned again with joy... .” 

Stories brought back by the returning task-force teams 
told of many humorous incidents, incidents of Christian 
inspiration, and tales definitely not commonplace on a 
military reservation. 

One of the first incidents to be reported by a returning 
team involved the team’s visit to a man living in one of the 
barracks on the base. 

“The man we'were to visit was in the middle of a dice 
game,” reported a six-foot, 240-pound ex-football player 
from Arkansas College. “I asked him politely if he would 











Fifty-five officers and airmen assembled for supper prior to 
visitation each evening. Teams called upon about 400 persons 
and obtained 235 decisions for Christ. Right: “Debriefing” in- 
terview with chaplain helped record accurate information after 
visiting. Major John E. Phillips and Captain William D. Kirby 
report to Chaplain (Major) Richard R. Potter. Above: A/3C 
Elaine J. Hayter and A/3C Emma Lou Carter also renart success. 
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Scene during one of the first training meetings showing 44 
of the 70 officers and airmen who entered the program of 


give us a few minutes of his time and he nodded that it 
would be all right. We took him off to one side and began 
telling him about religion and learned that his mother and 
father had died when he was quite young. No one had 
ever confronted him with Christianity before but he 
was very interested and wanted to know more about the 
Christian way of life. After some 30 minutes—and all the 
time he had a wad of bills amounting to well over $100 
in his hand—he signed a decision card indicating his 
profession of Christian faith. 

“We then went upstairs in the barracks to talk to 
another man and when we returned, we found the men 
who were previously in the midst of the dice game busy 
reading the literature we had left, and, to our surprise, the 
dice game was no longer in progress. 


pn REPORT INDICATED that the program 
was kept on a strictly nondenominational plane. The team 
making the report said they found their prospect in 
his office. As they talked to him, several other men drifted 
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visitation evangelism. Group is assembled in one of the Air 
Force chapels singing “Onward Christian Soldiers.’ 


in from time to time and began to listen to the conversa- 
tion. When the conversation was over, four Protestants 
signed the decision cards, a Catholic agreed to attend Mass 
regularly, and a Jewish boy reported to the rabbi at his 
next appearance at Westover. 

Nor were these the only cases of other than Protestants 
feeling the result of “Operation Two by Two.” Reports 
are still trickling in about various men who heard of the 
project and thought they would come to church. 

In every program, religious or otherwise, there are those 
who listen in and are sold on the product even though 
they are, at the time, in no w ay involved. To parallel this 
phase of the activity there was a navy man who stood 
quietly by until the conversation between the “Operation 
Two by Two” team and their prospect had ended and 
then asked if he, too, “could have one of those decision 
cards to sign.” 

An interestnig and enlightening interview was reported 
by one of the teams when a spokesman told of meeting an 
officer who had sold Bibles, run a gambling casino, wor- 
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shiped under most religions, and had studied Catholicism, 
Mormonism, Mohammedanism and Protestantism since 
leaving school. Though the team failed to get a definite 
answer from this prospect, he agreed to contact one of 
the chaplains for a further discussion on Christianity. 


Re REPORTS COULD GO ON for several pages 
and include such interesting items as the pilot who had 
considered turning to Confucianism while on duty in 
Japan; the big fellow, six feet seven inches tall, who was 
down on all chaplains; the team member who called on 
the Mess Sergeant who had supervised his “KP” during 
the working hours of the same day. 

This program came about after a dinner conversation 
moved from current events to “shop talk.” One of the 
chaplains turned the conversation to a wonderful ex- 
perience he had had in his former civilian church and how 
evangelism visitation had served to bring many new faces 
into his congregation. 

“In five years,” he told the four chaplains dining with 
him, “this program was instrumental in getting almost 700 
people to decide for Christ, all of whom were brought 
into the church as new members.” 

“What a fine thing it would be if we could have a 
program like that here at Westover,” remarked another, 
“especially in view of the need for supplementing preach- 
ing missions in reaching the military personnel.” 

“Well, why not?” asked a third chaplain, and the proj- 
ect was in the planning stage before the dinner was over. 


Paw THE BEGINNING the program met with 
favorable response from every quarter. The base com- 
mander and the personnel director approved it and con- 
curred in the judgment that it had great potentialities. 

A specific need for the program was indicated by the 
fact that over 1,000 persons at Westover Air Force Base 
had, during their incoming interview, indicated no profes- 
sion of faith or baptism, though they had stated a Protes- 
tant preference. These were the prospects. 


Since denominational preference was recognized as one 
of the most delicate problems in this type of nondenom- 
inational evangelism, every effort was made to refer each 

a decision to a particular church of the individual’s own 
choice. 

nts . ; : ‘ ‘ 

‘ae That a project of this type can be carried on without 

his denominational feeling can be shown in that five chaplains 
representing four denominations, and 52 visitors repre- 

on senting ten denominations, worked together effectively 

eo in bringing 238 persons of a yet undetermined number 

of denominations to a positive decision for Christ. 

the : 

The influence of the program went far beyond those 

actually making up their minds to follow in the way of 

~— he Galilean. The Westover experiment became a general 

h the Ga an c tover Cx} ea ge 
f conversational topic throughout the base and the surround- 

ing communities, Indicative of the spreading influence of 
nod the program has been increased attendance at chapel 
me services, the number of new volunteers for participation 
ane In Sunday school, choir work, the scouting program, and 
on other such activities of the chaplain’s section. 
aii The possibilities of this program’s spreading to other 
ea military installations are good. If it does také hold, the 
domi final results of the Westover experiment can never be 
all measured, except in imagination. END 
vey SEPTEMBER, 1952 








20th Century Climax 


The year 1952 will add one more momentous 


episode in the story of man’s longing to compre- 
hend the Word for his own day. The publication of 
the new Revised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible should... 


put Bible reading at the center of family life and 
worship 


point us to God’s saving way for these troubled 
times 


reawaken appreciation of the Bible as the basis of 
our faith, our democratic heritage, our religious 
idealism—and the hope of our world. 


The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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Many people have despaired of 
the survival of the Christian Church 
in China. To do so is to question 
history, for the blood of the mar- 
tyr has ever been “the seed of the 
Church,” and to question Christ 
who said, “Be of good cheer; | 








Bible carried by Pastor Feng at his death. The large letters 
read: “Old and New Testaments Complete Book.” The three 
small letters are the name of the preacher, “Feng Hua An.” 


Jus BEFORE PEARL HAR- 
Bor, word reached us at Suchow that 
the two Feng brothers had been mur- 
dered. | hastened to their village of 
Chi San, a long day’s journey, and as 
dusk was falling reached the stricken 
town. One of the young men, when 
he saw me coming, ran across the 
fields to meet me, crying bitterly. The 
Chinese are not as unemotional as 
some think. Their hearts beat like 
ours. 

He took me to the two lonely 
graves, then to the chapel, and 
through it to the back yard of the 
church. There he showed me where 
the Japanese had stood the preacher 
in one corner, and his brother, the 
teacher, in the other and killed them. 

The Church of Chi San has a his- 
tory. Presbytery opened the work as 
a home mission outpost with the help 
of Messrs. Lancaster and Hamilton. 
Dr. Ed Grant (executive secretary, 
Board of Christian Education) visited 
it, while Mrs, Grant helped Dr, Grier 
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in a memorable clinic there. Once the 
preachers held their retreat there for 
several days, and Dr. P. F. Price was 
the inspirational speaker. 

Keng Hwa An, the pastor, was a 
happy preacher and a good singer. 
He loved to set Bible verses to jin- 
gling tunes and with the help of a 
tuning fork taught his people to sing 
them. Once at a reception to visitors 
at Chi San, we foreigners were amused 
to be welcomed by the crowd sing- 
ing a song which Feng had taught 
them to the tune of “Three Blind 
Mice.” 

I had asked Mr. Feng to let me 
recommend him to Presbytery for a 
church nearer Suchow, where his 
family would be safer and his children 
have a better school, and to let a 
younger man take up the dangerous 
post that he had held for nine years. 
“No,” said he, “my church members 
would not be willing.” He had been 
supplied with Japanese tracts, so when 
the army rolled in Feng stood at the 
door of the church, smiled and handed 





have overcome the world.” 


The Seed|:" 


By FRANK A. BROWN 


them out. The soldiers seemed to un- 
derstand, nodded and passed on, 
When they burned the town, they 
permitted him to cover the grass roof 
of the church with blankets saturated 
with water. The church was saved 
and the people looked upon him a 
their protector. 

But one day other soldiers came, 
and for some reason or for no reason, 
got angry. They seized Pastor Feng 
and his brother, dragged them out of 
the church and, in the presence of 
Mrs. Feng and their little children, 
bayoneted them, As Feng stepped out 
to his death, he picked up his Bible 
from the pulpit, holding it under his 
arm. His blood saturated its pages. So 
he died for the Saviour who had died 
for him. 

There was victory at Chi San # 
well as tragedy. That night the church 
members called for a conference. We 
went into a huddle around a table 
in the back yard, by the light of the 
lantern. “We have lost our preacher,’ 
they said, “and we want another. We 
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have lost our Christian school teacher, 
and want another.” They got both, 
for on hearing of their request, Mr. 
Li, a 70-year-old preacher, and a 
young schoolteacher volunteered for 
the dangerous posts. 

The next morning by daybreak I 
was on the road. Mr. Wang, church 
treasurer, accompanied me for a mile. 
We stopped at a crossroads where 
farmers were holding an early mar- 
ket. A. countryman, a stranger to me, 
stepped up and with an anxious look, 
inquired, “I suppose, after these mur- 
ders, you will have to close out church 
and school and give up the work 
here.” 

“Step over here,” I said to Mr. 
Wang, who was on the opposite side 
of the road. “This gentleman wants 
to know if you all are going to quit.” 
You should have heard his voice ring- 
ing out over the big crowd, and seen 
his outstretched hand as he said, 
“Quit? We are not thinking of quit- 


ting. Stop? We are not thinking of 
stopping. We are going forward to 


do greater things than ever before.” 


Those Christians know what Christ 
meant when he said, “No man, having 
put his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of 
END 































U. S. Theological Students 


At New College, Edinburgh 


By DAVID H. C. READ 


Chaplain ta Edinburgh University and 
author of many books and articles. 


A VISITOR STANDING in 
Edinburgh’s Princes Street and look- 
ing up at the famous sky line is bound 
to notice twin towers dominating a 
building just to the left of the Castle. 
If he asks, he will be told that he is 
looking at the Assembly Hall of the 
Church of Scotland, but in fact the 
towers are those of New College, 
part of whose premises is occupied by 
the Hall where General Assembly 
holds its annual meetings. 

If he climbs the steep slope of the 
Mound from Princes Street and goes 
through the iron gates he will find 
himself in a small quadrangle. Straight 
ahead an imposing flight of steps leads 
to the Assembly Hall, while to right 
and left open off the classrooms and 
library of the College. 


This is the seat of theological learn- 


A few of the 69 U.S. theological students who 
were studying at New College when this 
article was written. 


ing, set on a hill, to which “the tribes 
go up’—and not only from the 
parishes of Scotland, but from al- 
most every country in the world 
where there is a Reformed Church. 
At this writing there are 69 students 
from the United States alone. 

From its turret classrooms can be 
seen the sparkling waters of the Forth, 
and on a clear day the outline of 
Highland mountains. A previous oc- 
cupicr of this site would probably 
feel uncomfortable at the present ac- 
tivities on the hill. For it was Mary 
of Guise, the mother of Mary Queen 
of Scots, who had her palace here 
when Scotland was closely linked 
with France in the Roman obedience. 
When the foundations were excavated 
fifteen years ago to create the new 
library, a number of oyster shells 
were discovered which probably came 
from the dinner tables of the French 
and Scottish nobles. Today when a 
Frenchman passes this way, he is 











probably a student of Il’Eglise Re- 
formee doing a year’s study in Edin- 
burgh. 


ry. 

I HE COLLEGE WAS “NEW” 
IN 1846 when Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
laid the foundation stone. Three 
years earlier, he had headed the great 
exodus from the established Church, 
when one-third of its ministers re- 
signed their livings in protest against 
what they regarded as undesirable 
features of the State connection. The 
College was to train the future min- 
istry of the new “Free Church,” and 
money for its construction and sup- 
port flowed in from all over Scot- 
land, in spite of the enormous de- 
mands on the purses of the “Frees” 
faced with the building and endow- 
ment of new churches throughout 
Scotland. 

For over 80 years New College 
existed as a Presbyterian divinity 
school parallel to the Faculty of 
Theology at Edinburgh University 
where the adherents of the “Auld 
Kirk” continued to be trained. The 
Reunion of 1929, when the two ec- 
clesiastical currents were brought to- 
gether again in the Church of Scot- 
land, meant the merging of the two 
divinity halls. Today New College is 
the training school for ministers of 
the Church, and is at the same time 
the Faculty of Divinity of the Uni- 
versity. In its former capacity it pre- 
pares men for the Ministry in a three- 
year course under the authority of 
Presbytery; in its latter capacity it 
offers the University B.D. (Bachelor 
of Divinity) degree, and a school of 
postgraduate study. 

The double tradition which New 
College has inherited leads to some 
curious features of its life. The Prin- 
cipal (at present Dr. John Baillie, a 
name well-known in world theologi- 
cal circles) has his headquarters and 
teaches in the College, but he is also 
Dean of the Faculty of Divinity at 
the University, and officiates at certain 
University ceremonies. The main 
chairs—New Testament, Old Testa- 
ment, Dogmatics, and Church History 
—are all duplicated (under various 
names). The students have all their 
classes at the College, but must ma- 
triculate at the University, and can 
take a full share in the life of the Old 
Quadrangle some half a mile away. 
And it is into the premises of the old 
“Free College” and up its flight of 
steps, that the King’s Representative 
to the General Assembly, the Lord 


High Commissioner, passes on the 
one occasion when the “States con- 
nection” of the Church of Scotland 
is made visible. 


ri 

i CuHuRCH OF Scor- 
LAND has always had close theologi- 
cal ties with the Continent of Europe, 
and there has been a constant inter- 
change of students with France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Hungary, in particular. But it is 
not only in that direction that Scot- 
tish theology has looked. It is not very 
generally known that right at the 
foundation of the College the “free 
churchmen” were looking not only 
across the North Sea, but across the 
Atlantic. We hear so often of col- 
leges in the United States that were 
founded on some United Kingdom 
model that it is illuminating to come 
across this memorandum of the Com- 
mittee that was responsible for the 
founding of New College. Four pro- 
fessors had been appointed, and con- 
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KINDNESS IS NOT a passive accept- 
ance of wrong and stupidity; it is 
paying hate with love, and greed 
with the joy of giving; it is turning 
fear into caution, resistance into co- 
operation, ignorance into intelligence, 
irritation into benediction.—Christian 
Observer. 
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cerning one of them, the following 
resolution was passed on July 7, 1843. 

“The Committee, deeply impressed 
with the great importance of having 
the theological instructions in the 
New College conducted according to 
the best principles, and after the most 
approved models, and assured that for 
the accomplishment of this, great 
benefit would be derived from a per- 
sonal investigation by an individual 
so peculiarly qualified for the impor- 
tant duty as Dr. Cunningham, into 
the constitution and working of some 
of the most eminent of the American 
Theological Institutions, unanimously 
Resolved most earnestly to request 
that the Revd. Doctor would proceed 
for this purpose to America, whereby 
he would confer on this Committee 
and the Free Church, the highest obli- 
gation and promote in a very great 
degree, they feel assured, the charac- 
ter of the New College, and the cause 
of Religious Instruction in this coun- 
try.” 

It appears that Scottish theological 
training received in this way an in- 
jection of new life just at a time when 
its arteries seemed to be hardening, 


and this Westward look of the found. 
ers may well have been responsibk 
for the mediating position that the 
College has kept between the tradi. 
tions of the Scottish past and ney 
ideas and methods; and also betwee 
the European dogmatic emphasis an¢ 
the United States’ practical concen 
within the common Christian witness 
It has been a meeting ground fo! 
many divergent schools of thought 
within Christendom, and all types of 
Churchmanship—wide and narroy, 
high and low—have been nourished 
in its classrooms. 


T 

HAT IS NOT TO SAY that 
New College has had no distinctive 
theological position. It has, in general, 
stood for a_ scholarly evangelicism, 
based on Biblical training— and 2 
habit of philosophical thought. The 
great names of the recent past which 
made the College of world repute— 


H. R. Mackintosh, W. P. Paterson, | 
A. G. Welch, A. R. S. Kennedy, 


H. A. A. Kennedy, A. S. Davidson, 
Robert Flint—are familiar on every 
good shelf of theology. The foutr| 
Principals since the Union have been} 
men of varied and outstanding dis- 
tinction—Alexander Martin, W. A. 
Curtis, Hugh Watt, and John Baillie, 
and it has been their common aim to 
welcome at New College students 
from all parts of the world. Today 
the ecumenical reputation of teachers 
like Dr. Baillie, and Dr. W. Manson, 
and a teacher-preacher, like Dr. J. $ 
Stewart, ensures that a steady flow 
is attracted to Edinburgh. ; 

Shortly after the one o’clock gun 
has boomed from the Castle next 
door, classes at New College come to 
a stop for the day, and staff and stu- 
dents lunch together in the Rainy 
Hall. (The title has no reference to 
the Scottish climate—the hall is called 
after Robert Rainy, whose portrait 
along with those of his successors as 
Principal, Marcus Dods and Alex- 
ander Whyte, graces the College.) 
At lunch you would hear not only 
English, chiefly in its Scottish and 
United States varieties, but probably 
German and French as well. And in 
one corner you might find a group of 
Highlanders speaking their _ native 
Gaelic. 





After lunch the students depart in 
various directions, for New College + | 
not residential. Some will make for 
their lodgings, perhaps in the out- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Westminster House on Campus of 


University of Arkansas . . . 


By DORIS L. OWEN 


Beebe, Arkansas 


All Students Weleome— 
to Work Together! 


; oe IS ONE AREA 
where both Presbyterian, U.S. and 
U.S.A., churches may be found work- 
ing side by side. This proximity makes 
the members somewhat more “name” 
conscious that those in regions where 
one or the other branch predominates. 
That is why, as a native Arkansan, I 
was a little surprised the first time I 
walked into Westminster House on 
the University of Arkansas campus 
and no one asked, “U.S. or U.S.A.?” 
Probably it was because of the hustle 
of a fall semester mixer, | thought at 
the time. But now, several months 
later, the question still unasked, | 
know the reason why. 

Here is a group of earnest young 
people who have found that “U.S. or 
U.S.A.” does not need to be known 
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before a student can lead vespers or 
plan a Sunday night supper. Here ts 
a group of young people who make 
no distinction when it comes to brand 
of Presbyterianism, color of skin or 
accent of speech. The sign out front 


says: Presbyterian Student Center, 
Westminster House. All Students 
Welcome. 


This spirit of oneness has taken a 
long time to be born; and only 
through the combined efforts of the 
Presbyterian churches to establish a 
Presbyterian student center at the 
University of Arkansas has this dream 
of a united Westminster Fellowship 
been realized. 


: HE EXPERIMENTAL STEPS 
early in 1950 toward acquisition of 


such a house were considerably 
strengthened by a generous proposal 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Van Howell, 
a Fayetteville couple who long had 
been actively connected with univer- 
sity student groups. Under this pro- 
posal the title to the Howell’s at- 
tractive property across from the 
University of Arkansas student un- 
ion was to be transferred to the syn- 
ods with the stipulation that $100 
monthly would be paid to the How- 
ells or the survivor, should either of 
them die. The synods could not have 
raised sufficient funds to give the 
University group a place of its own 
without this liberal arrangement. Op- 
erating expenses were to come from 
equal appropriations from the two 
denominations, but since this did not 
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provide for a building fund, the Pres- 
byterian, U.S.A., branch launched a 
special three-year campaign to secure 
contributions from her individual 
churches. The Presbyterian, U.S., 
branch resorted to funds which it had 
on hand. 

With this financial framework 
made, the synods had to consider the 
problem of the physical plant itself. 
Iixtensive alterations were necessary 
to convert the duplex brick dwelling 
into a student center. After additions 
were made and a_ partition was 
changed, the house emerged with a 
new kitchen, a large recreation and 
dining room, offices, living room and 
a chapel. Converting the garage into 
an apartment for a student caretaker 
couple and attractively furnishing the 
center were also included in the 
$10,600 repair bill. The beautiful wal- 
nut chancel furniture in the rose- 
tinted chapel was provided by memo- 
rial gifts from the friends of Mr. 
Howell at the time of his death in 
1950. A street entrance to the chapel 
makes it even more accessible to stu- 
dents who wish to step out of their 
busy routine for a period of medita- 
tion. 


| SEPTEMBER, 1950, with 
the opening of school, the joint stu- 
dent program got under way. The 
University Westminster Fellowship 
shifted its activities between the 
Fayetteville Presbyterian churches, 
Central (U.S.A.) and First (U.S.) 
and the University student union. 
This itinerate existence — spurred 
WFer’s to action in the fall of that 
year, when they realized they actually 
were going to get their building. By 
January, 1951, they had cleaned the 
yard, hung the draperies, washed the 
dishes and moved in. Nancy Anne 
Hall, Little Rock, Arkansas, and Bill 
Morris, Seneca, Missouri, were co- 
chairmen of plans for the formal 
opening and dedication held Febru- 
‘ary 11, 1951. Every Presbyterian in 
Arkansas received an invitation to 
this important event and several hun- 
dred came. 

The united group met in the fall 
of 1950, with two sets of officers who 
had been elected by each branch prior 
to the union. These persons worked 
out the details of joint organization. 
Sara Shell, Clarksville, Arkansas, and 
Evelyn Robinson, Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, the two presidents, bore a great 
part of the responsibility for working 
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out an acceptable plan for the con- 
solidation, “There were many small, 
but knotty, problems to solve. Should 
a collection plate be passed in the 
worship service? One group was ac- 
customed to it and the other was not; 
but the joint cabinet decided to use 
the plate in the service. It was the 
practice of one group to prepare its 
own supper on Sunday night; the 
other group was used to having it 
prepared by the Women of the 
Church. Now all students take turns 
in the preparation and dishwashing. 
They all join in on the eating. 


"Tv 


MAJOR SITUATIONS 
met adjustment as easily. A_ single 
slate of officers, headed by Louis 


Simmen of Little Rock, was elected 
in November, 1950. This year’s presi- 
dent is Harold Doorenbos, Morrison, 
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Illinois, who is also president of the 
University Student Christian Council, 
composed of representatives of all 
campus religious groups. As separate 
groups the Westminster Fellowships 
had enthusiastic support in the Fay- 
etteville churches, and the two min- 
isters, Rev. Edward Brubaker of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, and Dr. 
J. W. Butler, Jr., of First Presby- 
terian Church, were two of the most 
devoted workers in pushing the mer- 
ger project through its successful com- 
pletion. In September, 1950, Rev. 








William E. Gibson, a young man with 
naval service and Princeton and Un- 
ion Theological Seminary training be- 
hind him, arrived to be the first full- 
time minister to the united students. 

Now, with the initial problems of 
consolidation hurdled, WFer’s have 
more time to devote to their real 
purpose of service and worship. West- 
minster House is ideally situated near 
the University campus, which is snug- 
gled deep in the beautiful Ozark 
Mountains. Meditation and planning 
retreats are frequently made into the 
surrounding mountains, and the stu- 
dents seem to yield more in such an 
inspiring locale. Over 100 members 
actively take part in some phase of 
the total program. Most of the em- 
phasis is placed on worship and a 
strong program centered in the Sun- 
day evening fellowship. Many of the 
exchange students who attend the uni- 
versity have become a vital, broaden- 
ing part of all Westminster Fellow- 
ship activities, and especially have 
given much to the Sunday night dis- 
cussions. Just recently, the topic, 
“How Christian United States Foreign 
Policy Looks to Me,” was discussed 
by students from five foreign coun- 
tries. These students, I believe, were 
able to give frank, firsthand views of 
this matter. 


In the course of the week members 
actively participate in Bible study 
groups, vespers, and a “Skeptics 
Hour,” which brings to light many 
perplexing questions latent in the stu- 
dent’s mind. Also, students participate 
in the publication of a news sheet 
and recreational activities. Once a 
month the married students have a 
get-together when they mect for a 
program after a potluck supper. Be- 
sides these regular events, WFer's 
undertake special projects such as 
work parties, the preparation of a 
devotional booklet, a service project 
at the local veterans’ hospital, and a 
clothing drive for Korean war refu- 
gees. 


The various phases of the program 
are directed toward making the Pres- 
byterian students at the University 
of Arkansas mature Christians. Now, 
after only one year, Westminster 
House is closing one vulnerable gap 
left in the lives of too many students. 
It is a real place to be at home; and 
so important, it engenders a feeling 
of spirituality and Christian fellow- 
ship amid the mundane whirl of uni- 
versity life. END 
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A CHRISTIAN HOME 


(Continued from page 19) 


tables, led by one of the teachers. At 
the other meals grace is always said— 
a new experience for many of the 
students. We have eight Brazilian 
teachers and helpers living in the 
dormitory, all of them fine Christians. 
Three groups of the younger girls 
have teachers living in the rooms with 
them, seeking in every way to give 
them Christian training and guidance. 

Classes begin at 7:05. All of the 
students from kindergarten through 
high school study Bible. It is really 
thrilling to help a girl open her Bible 
for the first time and see that it is 
not a closed book meant only for the 
priests, but a living book full of 
inspiration and help for her own life. 

Each morning we have chapel serv- 
ices which everyone attends. The Pri- 
mary children have their own service 
led by their teachers, all of whom are 
evangelical Christians. The children 
love to learn the hymns and sit on 
the edge of their seats to hear the 
Bible stories for the first time. The 
older girls have services led by teach- 
ers, missionaries or special speakers 
from outside. Some of them at first 
are very uncertain about these “Prot- 
estant Masses” but they soon relax 
and enjoy the singing, Bible reading, 
and practical evangelical talks. 

Outside of regular class work the 
girls have many opportunities to de- 
velop talent and leadership, through 
clubs and other organizations—Glee 
Club, Choir, Literary Societies, Eng- 
lish Club, Pan-American Club and 
Christian Association. Volleyball 
teams are very active too. 

The Christian Association is re- 
sponsible for the students’ own reli- 
gious program. The girls plan and 
lead meetings each Sunday evening in 
which all the boarding students take 
part. They sponsor prayer groups in 
the dormitories and have helped with 


various service projects, especially 
those of the Brazilian Presbyterian 
Church—work among the Indians, 


orphanages, Christmas presents for 
outpost Sunday schools, etc. Most of 
them cannot give money but they 
can learn to give their time and talents 
in service. 

In the afternoons after study hall 
there is free time for playing, having 
meetings of various groups, and just 
conversing. Often it is through in- 
formal conversation that the teacher 
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A Message to 


the Churches .. . 


\\ E, THE MEMBERS of 


the Council and Conference of the 
United Bible Societies, met at Ootaca- 
mund, South India, in February, 1952, 
have it laid upon us to share the sense 
of urgency, and some of the insights 
which have come to us in our meeting. 

Our membership has been drawn 
from representatives of 25 nations and 
from almost every branch of the 
Church of Christ. In spite of many 
differences of race, culture and doc- 
trine, we have received the blessing of 
fellowship and oneness in our Lord 
and His Word. We believe that this 
experience has profound significance 
for the fulfillment of our task in the 
present age. 

In the course of surveying the work 
of the Bible Societies in many lands, 
the fact that the work and witness of 
the Church is being challenged in 
an unprecedented way, by forces 
throughout the world, working against 
the will of God, has come home to 
us with a new reality and has brought 
us under a compelling conviction of 
God’s command to do our part in 
meeting the crisis. 

We have been confronted, as never 
before, with the knowledge that noth- 
ing but the Incarnate Word of God, 
as revealed in the Scriptures, will suf- 
fice. We cannot, however, escape the 
conclusion that we Christians are not 
availing ourselves of all the riches of 
the written Word. We are con- 
strained, therefore, to impart to you 
the sense of urgency which the Holy 
Spirit has laid upon us that every thing 
should be done to restore the Bible 
to its rightful place in the preaching, 
teaching and fellowship of the 
Church, and in the life of the family 
and of the individual believer. 


Furthermore, we believe that God 


or the Christian fellow student can 
exert her strongest influence. 

In the evening after dinner there is 
another study hall. By 8:30 (remem- 
ber we got up at 5:30!) the girls are 
sleepy enough to go upstairs and get 
ready for bed. But before the lights 
go out there is a special time for 
Bible reading and prayer in the dor- 
initory rooms. Suggested daily read- 


is challenging us, in these difficult 
days, with new opportunities to use 
the Bible for the spreading of the 
Gospel. The bankruptcy of so much 
of merely human achievement and en- 
deavor has created a void in countless 
souls which only the Word of God 
can fill. We have evidence of a new 
readiness in the non-Christian world 
to listen to what the Bible has to say. 
We can rejoice that the advance of 
literacy among the unprivileged has 
greatly increased the number of po- 
tential readers of the Bible. 

In 1954 we shall celebrate the 150th 
Anniversary of God’s gift to the 
world of the Bible Society Movement. 
We appeal to you to use this occasion 
by taking immediate steps to recover, 
through exposition, preaching, private 
and corporate study, the understand- 
ing of the relevance of the Bible to 
the whole range of human life, and to 
make it an opportunity for fuller co- 
operation with the Societies in dis- 
tributing the Bible throughout the 
world. 

On behalf of the Council and Con- 
ference of the United Bible Societies: 


C. K. Jacob, Vice-President Bible 
Societies. 
A. H. Wilkinson, Acting Chairman 


of the Council of the United Bible 
Societies. 
Oliver Béguin, General 
United Bible Societies. 
Arabindo Calcutta, Metropolitan of 
the Church of India, Pakistan, Bur- 
ma, and Ceylon. 
Mar Theodosius, 
Syrian Church, 
Juhanon Mar Thoma, 
Syrian Church. 
James Kellock, Moderator, 
Church of Northern India. 


Secretary, 


O.1LC., Orthodox 


Mar Thoma 


United 


ings are prepared and given to all of 
the girls. 

But we feel that the strongest force 
for good is the constant, everyday 
witnessing for Christ through words 
and actions. For Christian nurture 
means patient teaching day after day 
in a homelike atmosphere. May our 
mission schools more and more serve 
as centers of Christian nurture! END 
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ABOUT “INTIMINATIONS” AND THINGS 


(Continued from page 15) 


E esusnen 1O THE STORIES 
of achievement which this ninety-one- 
year-old elder had witnessed, | could 
not help recalling that John Milton 
once said, “When God wants a hard 
thing done, He tells it to His E-nglish- 
men.” He could have added, “When 
He wants an impossible thing done, 
He tells it to His Scotsmen.” 

Most of the “Auld Kirks” we found 
to be austere and bare. The furnish- 
ings are massive and dark. Inside and 
out the Scots build for time and etern- 
ity. Many of the churches still have 
the little door at the end of the pew, 
plus an umbrella rack, mutely elo- 
quent of Scottish weather. 

From Ayr to Edinburgh is a com- 
plete change of environment. Ayr 
has all the marks of an old-fashioned 
country town. idinburgh is a fast- 
moving, modern metropolis—cer- 
tainly the most beautiful city in the 
British Isles, if not in all Europe. 

Moreover, Fdinburgh is not only 
the capital of Scotland, it is the capital 
of Presbyterianism. 

From the pulpit of old St. Giles 
Cathedral, Edinburgh’s most famous 
church, John Knox thundered forth 
the “doctryne and knowledge” which 
led parliament to abolish papacy, and 
establish the Reformed Faith in Scot- 
land, 1560. 

That same vear, December 
1560, the first General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland met. Knox, 
and five other ministers present, drew 
up what was called “The First Book 
of Discipline,” which set forth the 
principles and form of government of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


20 


Vx ', EVEN ON THIS HOLY 
GROUND, surrounded by the graves 
and monuments of so many noble 
Scots, my vivid imagination played 
havoc with serious thoughts. Jenny 
Geddes, the herb woman who threw 
the stool at the Dean’s head on that 
memorable morning of July 23, 1637, 
marched right down the aisle before 
me. 

Sir Walter Scott pictures the scene: 
In the presence of the privy council 
and magistrates, and a large assembly 
of the people, the Archbishop arose, 
and with great dignity called on the 
Dean to read the “Collect for the 
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day.” Jenny, who misunderstood the 
word, but “ken wel’” the significance 
of the act, rose up in the assembly and 
shouted, “The deil gi’e ye the colic! 
Villaine, dost thou say Mass at my 
lug?” |Kar| With that she hurled at 
the Dean’s head the stool upon which 
she had been sitting. 

It was a mighty blow! A signal that 
brought the congregation to its feet, 
and launched the outbreak which 
finally led to “The National Cove- 
nant” and ecclesiastical liberty. 

But back to John Knox: When he 
had grown too feeble to go to St. 
Giles Cathedral to preach, his con- 
gregation would assemble in the street 
in front of his house, and he would 
speak to them from his bedroom win- 
dow. 

This house, bearing the date 1490, 









































The author (top), her husband, Rev. John 
A. Wood, minister at Holmes Church, Bay- 
view, Eastern Shore of Virginia, and their 
daughter, Catherine Wood Marshall, wife 
of the late Dr. Peter Marshall. Mrs. 
Marshall is reading the book of her hus- 
band’s sermons, “Mr. Jones, Meet the 
Master.” 





is the only pre-Reformation residence 
in Edinburgh that has been preserved 
in unchanged original architectural 
design. 

One of its most interesting features 
is the west gable, of fine ashlar design, 
in which is set a quaint twin sundial, 


which carries this motto: “LVFE, 
GOD. ABVFE. AL. AND YI. 


NYCHTBOVR-AS-YI-SELF.” 
Naturally, since the days of Knox, 
i:dinburgh has been the Mecca for 
divinity students, particularly those 
of the Presbyterian faith, from all 
over the world. But we were greatly 
surprised to find so many American 
ministers studying at the University. 
Many of them are here with their 
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families. “And we love it—if only promis 


we could keep warm,” one hears 
again and again. “We American fel- 
lows go into the classroom shivering, 
with our overcoats buttoned up to our 
necks, when in saunter these Scots, 
looking warm as toast,” said one of 
the men. 


| LASt SUNDAY in 
Scotland was spent at Dunfermline. 
This town is famous as the birthplace 
of Andrew Carnegie. 

We came over from Edinburgh to 
Dunfermline Saturday afternoon. We 
arrived at our hotel along with a wed- 
ding party, which had engaged the 
hotel parlors and dining room for the 
afternoon and evening. 

For the next two hours the corri- 
dors rang with music and dancing. 
Scottish folk dances, some of which 
we had never heard . . . music, in- 
strumental and vocal, which seemed 
to us an endless variety, continued 
long into the evening. 

St. Margaret’s Church, where my 
husband was preaching, has an old 
and enviable history. Dr. E. M. Dun- 
can, the minister, was on vacation, but 
he and his family had remained in the 
city. Their presence at church and 
the fellowship with them was most 
delightful. 

By this time Mr. Wood was familiar 
with the Scottish service, felt quite at 
home in the high pulpit, and was 
even on comfortable terms with the 
Beedle. 

Here too, we were thrilled with 
the congregational singing. 

How I would love to hear that con- 
gregation sing “Auld Lang Syne”! 


Tc AFTERNOON Dr. 
Duncan took us to Pittencrieff Glen, 
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to see the vast flower gardens. They 
gre worth a trip to Scotland! Such 
peauty! And the story back of the 
gardens made a perfect ending for 
our visit: 

Andrew Carnegie, when a poor boy 
living in Dunfermline, often passed 
this beautiful Pittencreiff Glen estate, 
with its stately mansion, beautiful gar- 
dens, and broad meadows. Longingly 
he would peer through the gates, 
hoping that by some magical good 
fortune he might be allowed to go 
inside and have a look at all this 
splendor. 

“If ever | am a man, and can make 
enough money, I’m going to have a 
home and gardens just like this,” he 
promised himself. 

Years later, when he had grown 
rich in America, he returned to Scot- 
land and bought this coveted estate. 
He hired the best horticulturists to 
be found in Scotland to plant the gar- 
dens and to keep them. 

This estate he generously willed to 
the city of Dunfermline. With it he 
also left a vast sum of money—enough 
\to keep a garden of thirty acres, as 
only the Scots know how. 

Fach year, some time in August 
when the gardens are at their best, the 
school children of Dunfermline have 
apicnic in the park. When they come 
to the Louise Carnegie Memorial 
Gates, at the entrance to the gardens, 
they stop and wait while a cablegram 
issent to Mr. Carnegie’s daughter, in 
(New York: “We are now at the 
Louise Carnegie Memorial Gates, 
ready to enter the gardens. We re- 
‘member they are your father’s gift to 
us.” 
| And as we paused here, and drank in 
‘the breath-taking beauty of these gar- 
idens, we too wanted to send out a 
hearty “Thank You,” to our Father, 
for the Christian spirit that lives so 
abundantly in old Scotland. END 





Sunday is nature’s law as well as 
God’s. No individual or nation habit- 
vally disregarding it has failed to fall 
upon disaster and grief. The longer 
| live the more highly do | estimate 
the Christian Sabbath, and the more 
grateful do I feel to those who im- 
Press its importance on the commu- 
nity—Daniel Webster. 





God can strike straight licks with 
crooked sticks.—J. B. Gambrell. 


We make a living by what we get, 
but we make a life by what we give. 
—Masonic Journal. 
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MAKING THE WORD PLAIN 


(Continued from page 13) 


more easily conveyed to the Aftican 
mind because there is much similarity 
between the life of the people pic- 
tured in the Bible and the life of the 
people of Africa. The African is quite 
familiar with the potter and his clay, 
with the mat for his bed, as well as 
with the simple household utensils of 
Bible times. 

However, there are some terms 
used in the Bible that have no correla- 
tion to anything in our part of the 
Congo: certain trees, flowers, precious 
stones, metals, and animals, to men- 
tion specific illustrations. French 
words are used where there is no 
equivalent word in the African lan- 
guage and Hebrew measurements are 
transliterated as has been done in ing- 
lish. The African is quite familiar 
with the idea of the cubit, not with 
the name, of course, but with the idea 
of measuring from the tip of the 
longest finger to the elbow. Precious 
stones and names of trees must all be 
in French, a language that is fast be- 
coming a secondary language in 





All I have seen teaches me to trust 
the Creator for all I have not seen. 
—EMERSON. 





Congo, to the extent that it was de- 
cided to introduce the precise French 
word and not a transliteration. 

As has been the case with our Eng- 
lish language, the Luba-Lulua_ lan- 
guage will inevitably be affected by 
the language of the Bible. It has al- 
ready been enriched by its acquisition 
in the earlier days of Portuguese and 
Arabic words through the contacts 
with traders or slaveraiders from these 
races. The widespread use of bena, 
“people” (traceable to the Semitic 
word ben, meaning son), is probably 
due to some ancient contact with 
Arabs, though there are some who 
deny this. Portuguese words have 
been acquired through contacts with 
peoples coming into the Congo from 
nearby Angola, a Portuguese Colony. 
But quite the largest contribution of 
foreign words has been made by the 
Belgian people who naturally taught 
the African to use the French word, 
or its transliteration, for objects that 


were unfamiliar to him. Often the 
original word is not easily recogniz- 
able after the African has transformed 
it by affixing his prefixes and insert- 
ing the vowel sounds that he seems 
to hear. 

Increasingly the Bible translator is 
finding a speech medium that conveys 
the meaning of the Bible text much 
more efficiently than any exotic word 
or term can possibly convey. It is 
our hope and prayer that this beauti- 
ful African language may never pass 
away “into nothingness” by the Af- 
rican tendency to despise his own cus- 
toms and adopt the language and 
ways of the European. More than any 
other work of literature the Bible will 
serve to preserve and enrich the na- 
tive tongue of a large segment of 
Central Africa. The Bible currently 
in use has not only found a number 
of readers among several million peo- 
ple in the Kasai and Katanga districts 
of Belgian Congo, but has been car- 
ried by Baluba and Lulua people into 
almost every section of Congo. Three 
missions in addition to our Presbyte- 
rian Mission find it necessary to use 
the Luba-Lulua Bible along with their 
own tribal versions. 

The Revision Committee finished 
the revision of the New Testament 
in 1939 just as World War II broke 
out in Europe with such devastating 
results, and the new version suffered 
delays and other more serious perils 
not necessary to outline here. Cur- 
rently Dr. McMurray and the writer 
are seeking to put the finishing 
touches on manuscripts of the pro- 
phetic and poetic books that were 
prepared during our Jast term in 
Congo. It is our hope that soon we 
shall be able to give the revised man- 
uscripts of the entire Old Testament 
to the American Bible Society in New 
York, and perhaps within a time that 
may seem long to us, but brief as 
history goes, we shall present to our 
folk in Congo this Word with its 
precious promises of peace and as- 
surance of stability in God’s time 
made clearer than ever. No greater 
assurance could be given a people who 
like ourselves face a troubled world 
than the hope that is held out in “the 
word of God, living and active, 
sharper than any two-edged sword.” 
(R.S.V.) END 
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MISSION TO INDUSTRY 


(Continued fron page 18) 


Mississippi under this subsidy plan. 
Enthusiastically, Governor Hugh L. 
White declares: “Mississippi is on the 
march industrially and nothing can 
stop us.” 

6. Another hopeful factor is the em- 
phasis upon research in an effort to 
produce new, better, and more goods. 
Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant to 
President Truman, calls the research 
scientist “the advance agent for new 
business in the South.” He continues: 
“In Florida, for instance, frozen 
orange juice has been the biggest 
boon ever discovered for citrus pro- 
ducers. Georgia has found new ways 
to freeze strawberries. In Texas it was 
found that goldenrod makes excellent 
chewing gum. In Louisiana new meth- 
ods of dehydrating sweet potatoes 
have been found. In Virginia corn 
cobs are converted into nylon.” 

According to Fortune, there are 
now upwards of 160 industrial re- 
search laboratories in Southern com- 
panies, while a decade ago there were 
only a few.® There are today approx- 
imately 40 independent consulting re- 
search laboratories in the South, while 
ten years ago there was not one.® It 
is truly encouraging that the South 
has begun to “substitute the research 
laboratory for the wailing wall.” 7 
Yet, only a beginning has been made, 
with merely 4 per cent of the nation’s 
industrial research carried on in the 
South. 

The conclusion to which we come 
is that industry is here in the South 
and it is here to stay. Industrially, the 
South is growing faster than any 

5 L:wrence P. Lessing, “The South’s Big Bet 
on Technology,” Fortune, March, 1952, p. 92. 


® Manufacturers Record, January, 1952, p. 57. 
7Quoted by Focus, October 15, 1951, p. 1. 
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other section, but she still has a long 
way to go because she was so far be- 
hind the rest of the nation. From all 
indications and predictions the rate 
of industrial growth will continue to 
quicken year by year. 

In commenting on a new industrial 
directory compiled by the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry, 
H. M. Conway, Jr., who supervised 
the work on the survey, observes: 
“Our survey makes it clear that 
Southern industry is expanding pri- 
marily because unexcelled business 
opportunities exist in the region. It 
gives assurance that as long as the 
South is given fair legislative treat- 
ment and private enterprise is allowed 
to act according to sound business 
principles, industry will continue to 
move into the region at a rapid pace.” 

Time, in a recent article on “The 
Enlightened Revolution,” discussing 
industrial progress in the South, goes 
even further: “The South’s new in- 
dustry is there to stay. If the U. S. 
economy continues to expand, the 
South will stay in the forefront of 
the parade. If the national economy 
deflates, the South’s new factories 
will be among the last to sag, be- 
cause they are among the newest and 
most efficient in the nation.” § 


Church’s Stake in Industry 


Way MUST THE CHURCH 
be concerned about this industrial 
growth in the South? What is the 
Church’s responsibility to industry? 
Does she have a mission to the in- 
dustrial worker? 

Firstly, the Church must be con- 
cerned because industry means mil- 
lions of workers in the South with 
unmet needs. They need Christ, and 
many are hungry for Him. They 
need the Gospel, and many are ready 
to receive it. But the tragic fact 
remains that for the most part they 
are unchurched, 


In a recent survey of eleven coal 
mining communities in West Vir- 
ginia, it was found that only 17 
per cent of the people were mem- 
bers of any church. What a rich 
opportunity for the Church to enter 
these communities with the Gospel 
and really mean business in reach- 
ing the people for Christ! 


The truth is that we Protestants 
haven’t reached the industrial worker 


8 Time, December 10, 1951, p. 27. 





as we should, and as we could with | 
sincere endeavor. Protestantism in jts 
major denominations (with some few 
exceptions) has leaned more toward 
the economically well-favored and 
better-situated. We have left the ip- 
dustrial worker by and large to the 
smaller, more emotional sects, | 

We can’t afford to perpetuate this | 
neglect with a clear conscience. The | 
excuse that we have no appeal for the 
workingman is untenable, It is un-| 
worthy of the Christian Church, | 
Surely the Lord cannot countenance 
such a shallow defense and we stand | 
condemned for it. In a study of| 
Protestant church membership ‘some 
few years ago (1945), it was discoy- 
ered that on the basis of 51 per cent! 
of our citizens being in the upper and 
middle income brackets, three of our| 
denominations (Could the Presbyter-| 


ian Church, U.S., have been one?) 3 


were drawing 67 per cent, 66 per 
cent, and 59 per cent of their men- 
bers from this half of the population,| 
More serious than that was the reve- 
lation that 61 per cent of those in the 
lower income group, 28 per cent of| 
those with average income, and 11! 
per cent of those with highest in- 
come were unchurched.? A chal- 
lenging mission is set before us. The 
approach must be made to the indus- 
trial worker. Industry must be reached 
by the Church. 


, THE CHURCH 

MUST BE CONCERNED because there is 
always the danger that if the Church 
doesn’t reach the industrial worker, 
certain subversive elements may, to 
lead him astray into some false phi- 
losophy of life. Without Christ al 
men are a potential prey to insidious 
ideologies that attract and then en- 
slave. 
It may be communism appealing to 
the industrial worker on the basis of 
the economic inequalities of the cap- 
italistic system, playing upon the 
wide disparity between “the haves 
and “the have nots.” It may be ! 
fanatical type of unionism which 
blind to its rightful purposes as I 
seeks to deify the union, to the ent 
that both organized labor and bus 
iness management suffer irreparably 
It may be a secularism that leave 
God out in the mad rush to eam 
enough of this world’s goods t 
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® Reported by Ralph Norman Mould, Chris} 
anity Where Men Work (Friendship Press, - 
York, 1947), pp. 25-26. 
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stay on the upper side of subsistence. 
It may be a cynicism that sets in 


under the strain of the constant 
struggle for life’s necessities and leaves 
the worker discouraged and fatalistic 
about the whole scheme of things. 
The Church must counteract all of 
these subversive forces by proclaim- 
ing unequivocally the Gospel of hope 
for all men. 

Thirdly, the Church must be con- 
cerned because of the tremendous 
potential of the industrial worker 
as a vital force in the Church’s 
ranks. He has so much to give as 
well as to gain in the fellowship 
of believers, He brings to the Church 
a down-to-earth, realistic, practical 
outlook. We need the balance of 
the workingman’s perspective over 
against that of the business executive. 
The laboring group is a sizable 
force among us. It has grown to the 
point that 18 per cent of the workers 
in the South are now in industry. 
Compared with a declining 21 per 
cent in agriculture, no doubt the 
industrial corps will exceed the farm- 
ing force during the present decade. 
Over the nation 10 per cent of our 
population is reported to be in or- 
ganized labor. That means 15 million 
of some 60 million workers, Surely 


| the Church can no longer neglect 


such a potential force. 
Indeed, the Church has a mission 
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to industry. Then how is she to 
fulfill her mission? How is the Church 
to minister to the industrial ranks? 
What is the nature of her ministry? 

There are many in industry who 
feel—and_ with some _justification— 
that the Church has not been inter- 
ested in them. To them the Church’s 
appeal has not beer convincing. 

Church’s Ministry of Fellowship 

The Church has a ministry of fel- 
lowship. Seeking to lead the industrial 
worker to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and to effect a spirit of under- 
standing and appreciation between 
labor and management, we now go 
further to submit that this can be done 
effectively through the Church’s min- 
istry of fellowship. For it is in the 
Church (and only there) that indus- 
trial workers and _ executives are 
brought together as sons of God and 
brothers in Christ. 


Church’s Ministry of Service 


And finally, the Church has a min- 
istry of service. The Church, like her 
Lord, came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister to mankind. She is in 
the world to serve the needs of all 
men. In this service she must identify 
herself with humanity so as to be- 
come one with man, She must adapt 
herself to human needs so as to be- 
come all things to all men. She must 








Administrative area of the Savannah River 
Plant of the Atomic Energy Commission near 
Augusta, Georgia. 


minister to men where they are so as 
to help them become what God would 
have them be. All this she does that 
she may serve mankind through her 
Lord. 

So the Church should provide for 
an industrial community a full pro- 
gram of activities—social, recreational, 
cultural as well as religious. She should 
advocate the best working conditions 
in industry—reasonable hours, living 
wages, safety precautions, insurance 
benefits, adequate pensions. She should 
work for community improvements 
in housing, health, social service, edu- 
cation, recreation, She must practice 
in the community the Gospel she 
preaches in the church, Then will she 
be (and rightly so) the center of life 
in the industrial community. 


The Mission Before Us 


Pow TO NARROW THE 

SCOPE of concern to our own denom- 
ination and to us as Presbyterians, 
what must we do to fulfill our part 
of this mission to industry? How do 
we assume our rightful role in the 
Church’s ministry of redemption, un- 
derstanding, fellowship, and service? 
I. OF ALL THINGS, surely we must 
recognize Our eespendilliey in the 
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Church’s mission to industry. We 
must realize and accept the fact that 
the industrial worker in the South 
is our concern, We cannot afford to 
say, as we have so long, “Our denom- 
ination just doesn’t ‘take’ with indus- 
trial people. We simply can’t attract 
them and make Presbyterians out of 
them.” What a stinging indictment, 
not against those of industry, but 
against our denomination! We cannot 
pass it off lightly. ‘To whatever degree 
it is true, it is high time that we 
adapt our approach so that it will 
appeal to the industrial man and 
reach him for Christ. If he is not our 
responsibility and concern, then whose 
is he? 

Despite the fact that, by and large 
as a denomination, we have not served 
industrial people in the South, there 
are some communities where we have 
ministered and ministered effectively. 
These instances are sufficient to prove 
conclusively that we can reach the 
laboring group, not because they are 
of industry, but simply because they 
are people with unmet needs, with 
the same longings, desires, ambitions, 
drives as any other people, and Christ 
has been presented to them as the 
only answer to their needs, 

Noteworthy, among many more 
communities which could be named, 
are Hopewell and Covington, Vir- 
ginia,; Kingsport, Tennessee; ; Harvey- 
“i Kentucky; L ogan and Belle, West 

Virginia; Lexington and Burlington, 
North Carolina; Anderson and Ware 
Shoals, South Carolina; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and Texas City, Texas. In 
these communities, along with others, 
our churches have served industrial 
workers because we have had a pastor 
with a heart of concern, people who 
have caught a vision of service, and a 
sincere desire on the part of both to do 
God’s will and minister to all men 
alike. That we must have wherever 
we would reach the industrial man. 


. . . In answer to a questionnaire 
on “A Ministry to the Industrial 
South,” sent out by Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, Richmond, to a 
selected number of our ministers in 
industrial communities, one of the 
group replied with a note of warning: 
“It is my opinion that the Presbyter- 
ian Church will forfeit its leadership 
in the spiritual life of the South and 
abdicate a place of genuine respon- 
sibility if we do not strive earnestly 
to ‘mend our ways’ so that we can 
minister to the people in the expand- 
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communities of the 
We have a definite respon- 
sibility to those of industry in the 
South. We cannot deny that fact. Let 
us realize it anew as unmistakably our 
concern, 

2. RECOGNIZING THAT the industrial 
worker in the South is our respon- 
sibility, then we must begin to enter 
industrial communities of opportun- 
ity with new zeal and resolute pur- 
pose. Some of these communities are 
without a church, others are under- 
churched, still others are ill-churched. 
Whatever the situation may be, many 
of them present an opportunity for 
our denomination to open new work. 
Where are some of these places of 
promise in the South? 

Firstly, there are distinctly indus- 
trial communities that offer a chal- 
lenge to us. The workers have come 


ing industrial 
South.” 








THE TESTS OF LIFE are to make, not 
break us. Trouble may demolish a 
man’s business but build up his char- 
acter. The blow at the outer man may 
be the greatest blessing to the inner 
man. If God, then, puts or permits 
onything hard in our lives, be sure 
that the real peril, the real trouble, is 
that we shall lose if we flinch or 
rebel.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 








with the advent of industry and they 
will remain and grow as production 
flourishes. It was industry that built 
such communities and they will fare 
as do the factories, the mills, the 
mines, 

“The Valley,” as it is called, in- 
cluding six cotton textile towns in 
the Chattahoochee Valley, is typical 
of these industrial areas. Here in the 
towns of Lanett, Shawmut, Langdale, 
Fairfax, and River View, Alabama, 
and West Point, Georgia, with the 
surrounding countryside, are 30,000 
people; and there is one lone Presby- 
terian church of some 150 members 
at one extremity of “The Valley.’ 
Long sensing the need for additional 
Presbyterian work amidst this indus- 
trial paradise, a consecrated woman, 
Mrs. Luther L. Scales of Shawmut, 
took it upon herself to begin the 
Valley Presbyterian Sunday School. 
With the assistance of Miss Mary 
Frances Martin, Sunday School Ex- 
tension worker in the Synod of Ala- 
bama, and with encouragement of the 
Church Extension Committee of East 
Alabama Presbytery, the Sunday 
school has grown steadily and shows 





promise of developing one day into ) 
an organized church. In just’ such 
industrial communities there are rich 
opportunities, We must find them 
and enter in to meet the need. 

And also, there are “critical defense 
areas” w here the opportunity is im- 
mediate, Secretary of Labor Maurice | 
J. Tobin disclosed early in the year 
that some 5,400,000 civilian workers 
are engaged in defense production and 
defense related industries, and that 
the number is expected to exceed 
8,000,000 by the end of 1953. 

Adding to this group three and a 
half million in the armed forces, we | 
have the masses of “displaced persons” 
pouring into the 110 (as of January 
i, 1952) “critical defense areas” in 
the land. Almost half of these areas 
with defense work or military instal- 
lations are located in the South. It 
is #ow that we must reach these con- | 
centrations of people. 


A: AN ESTIMATED Cost of 
$1,250,000,000, averaging more than a 
“cold” $1,000,000 per day, the Savan- 
nah River H-Bomb Plant, reputed to | 
be the largest construction project in 
history, is being built on a 200,000- 
acre tract of evacuated farmland and 
scattered villages in Aiken and Barn- 
well Counties, South Carolina. With 
the corps of construction workers 
increasing at the rate of about 1,000 
per week, the peak of 45,000 or more 
is expected during this year, meaning 
all told some 135,000 new people to 
be housed, fed, churched, and cared 
for in the surrounding section, 

Our denomination must be alive w 
the opportunity of this area, helping 
in every way to strengthen the min- 
istry of our churches in Augusta, 
Georgia; North Augusta and Aiken, 
South Carolina; and in the smaller 
communities of Williston, Blackville, 
Barnwell, Allendale, and Beach Island, 
South Carolina, surrounding the 70- 
mile perimeter of the plant tract. The 
Aiken Church is reported to have 
received 100 members as the result of 
a recent visitation campaign. Then 
too, we must co-operate fully in the 
program to co-ordinate the work of 
the different denominations, ~~ 
sored by the National Council ‘ 
Churches and under the direction of 
Dr. Frank B. Estes, formerly pastor | 
of the Orangeburg (S.C.) Presbyter: | 
ian Church. 

In the area of Paducah, Kentucky, 


' 
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God’s Word 


at Sunday School 












Be present on 


RALLY DAY © 


September 28 


Give generously to help to teach 
God’s Word through Christian Education 














MISSION TO INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 40) 


where the population was at a stand- 
sull between 1940 and 1950, more 
than 12,000 construction workers are 
engaged in the erection of a $500- 
million atomic energy plant. 

In the face of such opportunity, 
what are the churches of the com- 
munity doing? Rev. Paul M. Watson, 
Executive Secretary of Muhlenberg 
Presbytery, writes: “The churches 
of this area have quickened their 
efforts in order to meet the spiritual 
needs of a growing community. . . 
Many of the needs can be met by 
the churches as they add extra mem- 
bers to the present staff of workers. 
In addition to this, the local Council 
of Churches has appropriated the 
necessary money to secure an Or- 
dained minister to labor among the 
construction workers in the tempor- 
ary housing units near the plant, 
The Presby terian churches are doing 
everything possible to carry their 
share of the load, supporting the in- 
terdenominational work as well as 
planning church extension on a de- 
nominational level. 

3. TO ASSURE OUR FUTURE in indus- 
trial missions, and no doubt our future 
as a dynamic force in Christianizing 
the South, we must recruit and train 
ministers for a ministry to industrial 
communities. To enter industrial 
areas and effectively establish Pres- 
byterian churches, obviously we must 
have sufficient ministers to serve them. 
The challenge must be sounded to 
our young ministers to choose indus- 
trial work as a life commitment. 

What does an industrial ministry 
demand? First of all, it demands a 
minister with a heart of concern. He 
should have a genuine love of people 
as people, an acute burden for the 
lost without Christ, a sincere desire 
to become “all things to all men.” 
Also, it requires a minister with a 
vision of service. He should feel a 
definite call to industrial work and 
envision the unlimited vistas of oppor- 
tunity therein. Too, it takes a minister 
with an equipment of training. He 
should have special training, with 
courses in sociology, ethics, psychol- 
ogy, industrial relations, and the like, 
as well as actual experience if possible 
in working side by side with laboring 


people. 
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I. IS ENCOURAGING to 
learn that our seminaries are making 
plans to meet this need in our Church. 
Interested laymen in the five synods 
supporting Columbia Theological 
Seminary at Decatur, Georgia, are 
considering seriously the raising of 
funds to establish an Industrial Church 
Department at that institution, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, has 
sponsored a survey of a number of 
industrial areas by Lamar Williamson, 
Jr., a fellowship student, and has sup- 
ported it with a questionnaire sent 
out to a cross section of Presbyterian 
pastors in industrial communities. 

As a result of this dual approach, 
under advisement are such suggestions 
as a supervised apprenticeship for 
young ministers in industrial pastor- 
ates, ministerial candidates being urged 
to secure summer jobs in industry, 
summer field work in an industrial 
area for seminary students, seminary 
courses using representatives from in- 
dustrial pastorates, from organized la- 
bor, and from business management, 
and a short-term course for qualified 
laymen interested in industrial church 
work. 

Possibly the need will be felt by 
our Church to set up an Industrial 
Church Department under the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions of the Board 
of Church Extension. In many ways 
such a department could prove its 
worth, such as, through careful sur- 
veys of industrial areas exploring 
church needs, in the establishment of 
new churches in industrial commu- 
nities where opportunities are found, 
by working closely with the seminar- 
ies in their training programs, in su- 
pervising the work of “industrial 
chaplains” as used in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., and in the Church 
of Scotland, and in establishing and 
supporting “chapel-community cen- 
ters” in industrial areas, particularly 
in mining communities. 

The mission to industry in the 
South presents an urgent challenge to 
our Church. It calls for the highest 
and the best that we can offer. Let 
us realize our responsibility in min- 
istering to industrial workers; let us 
enter communities of industrial op- 
portunity like we mean business; Jet 
us recruit and train sufficient minis- 
ters to serve these needy fields; may 
this be done and whatever more is 
demanded that we may play our role 
well upon the South’s new industrial 
frontier. 





Committee to Study 
Midwest Site 


New York City was designated as 
headquarters for the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. for the next decade by the 
Council’s General Board. However, 
the headquarters will eventually be 
located in the Midwest, provided the 
move is approved by the Council's 
constituent denominations. 

The Board proposed that the head- 
quarters location might be formed 
around a major Midwest office, which 
would be established now and Jater 
might serve as “a bridge” in the 
transition. 

The Board appointed a_ten-man 
committee to confer with denomi- 
national leaders and to recommend 
a Midwest site, preferably in time 
for the National Council’s General 
Assembly in Denver next December, 
The Midwest site, however, must 
still measure up to the criteria estab- 
lished by the now-dissolved head- 
quarters committee. These include: 
freedom from racial prejudice; easy 
accessibility by air, rail, or auto; and 
availability of office help, mass com- 
munications’ media, and adequate ho- 
tel accommodations. 


We are not the creatures of cir: 
cumstances, but their masters, 
their kings, their lords. All 
these things are the servants 
and tutors appointed by our 
Father, to wait on and min- 
ister to us, His heirs. 

‘MEYER. 


The tests of life are to make, not 
break us. Trouble may demol- 
ish a man’s business but build 
up his character. The blow at 
the outer man may be the 
greatest blessing to the inner 
man. If God, then, put or per: 
mits anything hard in our lives, 
be sure that the real peril, the 
real trouble, is that we shall 
lose if we flinch or rebel. 

—Mattsir D. BABcock. 


You know the old saying, “You 
can’t take it with you—but you 
can send it on ahead.” 


—R.G. LeTourRNeAav: 
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ADULT 


@ FRONTIERS OF HOPE—Charles 
H. Gibboney. Price, $1.00 

This is the Church Extension 
Study Book for adult reading. 
It presents a survey of the wid- 
ening opportunities in the South 
and the ways in which our 
Church through Church Exten- 
sion is endeavoring to meet 
these opportunities. 

Some of the chapter headings 
are: 


“The Past Is Prologue” 
Birth of the Board of 
Church Extension 


“An Ear to the Ground” 
Survey of the Resurgent 
South 


“Our Business Is People” 
Frontiers in Evangelism 
“Crisis in the City” 
Frontiers in Urban Centers 
“Mission to Industry” 


Frontiers in Industrial Com- 
munities 


“Divine Imperative and Hu- 
man Urgency” 

Our Response to God’s 
Command 








WHEN GIVEN 
A CHANCE 


Lucille E. Hein 


October, 1952 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
SENIORS 


@ THE WORLD Is MY HOME— 
Ewald Mand. Price, $1.25 

A. highly realistic and intense 
story about the trials, the heart- 
break, and the varied experi- 
ences of a group of new arrivals 
in our country. 
@ HOW—HOME MISSIONS WORKS 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTs—Edited by 
Betty Stewart. Price, $.50 

A lively publication that gets 
at the problem of human rights 
from a wide variety of vantage 
points. It contains featurettes 
about dramatic events and col- 
orful individuals and thrilling re- 
ports on how, through home 
missions, Christians have worked 
for human rights. 


PIONEERS (Junior High) 


@ WHEN GIVEN A CHANCE—Lu- 
cille Hein. Price, $.35 

This illustrated pamphlet, 
planned for both personal read- 
ing and group use, introduces 
junior high readers to young 
people very much like them- 
selves who found their chance 





Study Books for Church Extension Season 


great new books for every age group... 


at a home mission center. 
@ LEADER’s GuIDE for use with 
WHEN GIVEN A CHANCE 
—Lucille Hein. Price, $.50 

The activities in this guide 
show many ways to make boys 
and girls aware of the violation 
of the rights of other people. 


JUNIORS (Elementary 
Grades 4, 5, 6) 


@ YAKIMA Boy—Grace W. Mc- 
Gavran. Price, $1.25 

A tale of the Northwest In- 
dians. 
@ A JUNIOR TEACHER’S GUIDE— 
Emily Ellis. Price, $.50 

Plans for ten sessions. 


PRIMARIES (Elementary 
Grades 1, 2, 3) 


@ THE GRAY-EYES FAMILY— 

Edith J. Agnew. Price, $1.25 
An excellently written story 

about a Navaho Indian Family. 

@ A PRIMARY TEACHER’S GUIDE— 

Edith J. Agnew. Price, $.50 
Plans for ten sessions. 
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U. $. Theological Students 


(Continued from page 32) 


skirts of the city; others for the 
Divinity Students’ Residence; others 
will have pastoral work to do for one 
of the city charges; others will retire 
to the library, which with its stately 
reading-room, and treasury of some 
150,000 books, is one of the finest in 
Scotland; others will be transacting 
student business in the Theological, 
Missionary, or Musical Societies of 
the College. 

The attraction of New College as a 
school of postgraduate studies seems 
to grow stronger yearly. If theology 
in all its branches were not such an 
inexhaustible subject, one would imag- 
ine that the stock of possible subjects 
for a Doctor of Philosophy thesis 
would have been almost exhausted! 
The possibilities of study in a con- 
genial atmosphere, under expert guid- 
ance, and with unusual library facili- 
ties, will continue to make a magne- 
tic appeal to serious students from all 
over the world. Not only Presby- 
terians, but Anglicans, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists and, in fact, nearly every major 
denomination — is represented from 
time to time. 


Te FLOW OF POSTGRADU- 
ATE STUDENTS has produced in these 
postwar years the odd situation that 
overseas students now considerably 
outnumber the native Scots. As the 
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Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
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The General Council, 324 Church St., 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., 
Secretary; Rev. Bob 8S. Hodges, Jr., 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, 
Public Relations; Mrs. Celeste L. 
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Board of World Missions, 113-16th Ave., 
Box 330, Nashville 1, 
Fulton, D.D, 


South, 
Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Executive Secretury; Rev. D. J 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Eugene 
L. Daniel, Candidate Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretury of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, T'reasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
age H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 

ir. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Division or Home Misstons, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H, 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 


majority of U. S. students have 
brought wives with them, a distinct 
transatlantic flavor has been imparted 
to the College. Many of these men 
are of some experience in the ministry, 
and their services are in great demand 
in different parts of Scotland on week- 
ends. The total number of overseas 
students is 115, and they represent 
some fourteen different countries. 

This world-wide atmosphere is a 
good portent for the College’s future. 
A student from one of the remote 
islands of the west of Scotland may 
well strike up a lasting friendship 
with a student from Chicago, Nigeria, 
India, or Switzerland. An adequate 
Residence where such fellowship 
could be deepened is one of the 
dreams of the future, and would in- 
volve some exciting reconstruction 
among the ancient tenements of the 
Royal Mile—the historic street that 
runs behind the College from the 
Castle to the Palace of Holyrood 
House. 

It seems likely, then, that under- 
neath these towers (whose nonfunc- 
tional qualities were adversely criti- 
cized by John Ruskin in his Stoves of 
Venice) men seeking ordination in 
the Church of Scotland will continue 
to find learning and inspiration in 
classrooms tucked away amid the 
labyrinth of corridors; while the clear 
Edinburgh light will continue to 
strike through the Strachan stained 
glass on to the heads of students in 
the library drawn from the ends of 
the earth to pursue their researches at 
this Presbyterian capital. END 


Agencies of the Church . 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Division oF Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Division oF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Malcolm P. Calhoun, Th.M., Secretury. 
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D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia: Dr. Edws ard D. Grant, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Department 
of Church Relations; Mr. John 8. Grant, Treasurer; 
Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director, Central De- 
partment of Field Service. 


Division OF ReEticious Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Division oF Men’s Worg: Dr. 
Jr., Secretary. 


S. J. Patterson 





Students Tour India 
On Good-Will Trip 


Eleven students from the Univer. 
sity of California at Los Angeles, in. 
spired by Dr. James H. Robinson, | 
pastor of the Church of the Master, | 
New York City, to do something 
about improving India-America rel3- 
tions, are concluding an eight-week 
tour of Indian Universities. 

After a briefing by Dr. 
and Dr. J. L. Dodds, 
India of the Board of Foreign Mis. 
sions of the Presbyterian Church af 
the U.S.A., the group left New York 
City the first part of July. 

The group is interfaith and inter- 
racial with Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Greek Orthodox, Jews, and 
Mormons participating. Both Negroes 
and whites are among the delegation, 

The idea for the journey grew out | 
of student discussions during a visit 
of Dr. Robinson to the campus early 
this year. Dr. Robinson, who had just 
returned from a round- the-world 
speaking tour to students of ten coun- 
tries under the sponsorship of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, 
told the students that Indians misun- 
derstood the United States because 
they did not know Americans. He 
urged that young people be sent from 
this country to India to help create 
understanding. 

The expedition will be sponsored 
by the University Religious Confer- 
ence. 


Robinson 
secretary for | 
vs \ 





Division oF HiaHer Epvocarion: Rev. Hunter 


B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


Division oF PosutcaTion: Mr. 
Deans, General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 122 South Fourth 
Street, Room 410, Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentuc ky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., Ezecutiwt 
Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. Me Ilhany, D.D., 
Assistant to Executive; Rev. William H. Hopper, 
D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Ass 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, T’reasurer. 


Cameron D. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Work- 
ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Chat 
lotte, N.C.: Mr. T. 8. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretury- Treasurer. 





Historical Foundation, Montreat, 


North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North | 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D. 
President. 
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Its not the war... 


its LIFE 


By NATALIE BLANTON 


(Mrs. Wyndham Blanton) 
3015 Seminary Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 


Sin CAME TO ME in a 
storm of tears, her usually lovely face 
distorted by a bitterness | had never 
before seen there. 

“I can’t stand it a minute longer!” 
she cried. 

Alarmed, but remembering a prin- 
ciple of first aid to the emotionally 
upset, I tried to put aside my pen 
with studied calmness and to speak in 
a matter of fact voice: “What seems 
to be the trouble, Marian?” 

“It’s John! He’s not fair. He’s dif- 
ferent!” 

“Different? In what way?” 

“Oh, it’s the war, I suppose. But 
he’s different—not like he was when 
we were married.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “He may be dif- 
ferent, Older, and more a man.” A 
picture of John flashed before my 
mental eyes—America’s best. I was 
reassured by his steady look, his 
strong jaw, sweet smile. 


; THERE WAS THE 
war,” IT added. “It sometimes seems 
strangely long ago. But it was really 
only yesterday.” As in a movie cut- 
back I could see men fighting their 
way through perilous jungles. Men 
exhausted, frightened, cold or hot. 
Men longing for home. Men taut and 
nerve-racked, spent. Men coming 


back at last to all the peccadillos of. 


our so-called civilization, to the dis- 
appointments and disillusionments of 
postwar life, to the difficulties of 
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family and friends and society in a 
country trying blindly and a little 
stupidly and most lethargically to 
readjust itself to peace that seems 
only a prolonged and desultory war. 

“Could we expect him to be the 
same?” | asked at length in the silence 
that had fallen between us. “He had 
it tough.” 

“Well, so did I, for the matter of 
that,” she flung back. “Didn’t I drag 
all over this country, first with one 
kid, then with two, just to be near 
him when I could? Living in crazy 
places! Being just as lonely and tired 
and fed up with it all as he?” 

“You really had a hard time.” I 
could say it honestly. “To begin with 
I never thought bringing children 
into the world was a picnic even 
under the best circumstances.” 

Then I took a plunge: “Is 
drinking?” 

“No!” 


“Has he ever struck you?” It was 


John 





# aati % 
Photograph by H. 





a fantastic question. | knew he had 
not, but it would advance the dis- 
cussion. 

“Of course not!” This was an angry 
denial, 

“Then,” I pursued blandly, “if he’s 
not in love with someone else—and 
I presume he’s not—the worst has 
not come to the worst.” 





‘Tex VERY TENDERLY I 
drew this child, now weeping as if 
her heart would break, down to a 
stool beside me, and put my arms 
around her. 

“You poor darling,” I said. “I think 
I understand. But I believe it isn’t 
the war that’s making things hard for 
you, though I’m sure that didn’t help 
any. It isn’t the war. It’s life.” 

She sobbed herself quiet while I 
stroked her bent head with its soft 
brown hair. I loved Marian. I had 
seen a good deal of her and her hus- 
band and her little children since she 
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had come to live near me. Now she 
seemed more like a daughter than a 
young friend. 

“You see,” I said at last, trying to 
begin at the beginning, and fecling 
my way at every step, “I don’t think 
we know what life is like when we 
marry. We only know the romantic 
love young people should know—all 
we can know, perhaps, until we dive 
into marriage headlong, though it’s 
pretty dumb of the older ones not to 
prepare us with a few basic skills. 

“You and John had children be- 
cause you loved each other, and 
wanted a home, and were wise enough 
to know it takes children to complete 
a home, but you didn’t know what 
having children was like. You, your- 
self, couldn’t have imagined the hours 
of anxiety involved, the pain and 
fatigue, the monotony, the dreadful 
feeling of never being just yourself 
again, of always, every minute, being 
responsible for someone else’s health 
and happiness. 


a“ HAD NO IDEA that 
this very concern with the best thing 
you had ever had in your life—your 
babies—might put your husband in a 
different category from that which 
he occupied when he was alone in 
your thoughts, and you in his. You 
could not have guessed that both of 
you might subconsciously resent this 
realignment of responsibilities. As a 
matter of fact I expect it has been a 
shock to you to learn that to be 
successful in life a man must, in one 
sense, relegate his wife into the back- 
ground of his existence, building on 
her—so to speak—wanting her just 
as much as before, usually wanting 
more from her than before, but hav- 
ing less to give her of himself.” 

“That’s just it,” she flashed out. 
“He expects everything of me. I must 
do it all—children, cooking, washing, 
ironing, everything! The whole 
blankety-blank shebang! While he 
goes off with his friends at every 
opportunity to play golf. And if i 
isn’t done well he has no idea why 
not. He even wonders why I’m dead 
tired at night. It’s simply not fair!” 


Aim THERE WAS HER 
TROUBLE. In a nut shell. It was so 
little. And yet it was so much. She 
was expected to be the homemaker, 
and being the homemaker is some- 
times too big an order, ge ge 
when there are babies and help is 
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scarce or nonexistent. Days are a 
gruelling battle with work from early 
morning when the first whimper 
comes from the nursery to the last 
bottle given late at night. Of itself 
it would be enough to defeat a strong 
soul, but without sympathy and un- 
derstanding from one’s partner, it is 
too much, The situation needs expe- 
rience and maturity, and my young 
friends were hardly more than chil- 
dren. 

Is it really any wonder the color 
and dancing fire of love so often flick- 
ers and sputters and pales with alarm- 
ing rapidity? Any wonder it so often 
goes out? I sat remembering how it 
had been with me thirty years ago— 
as most women must remember, until 
another “It isn’t fair!” called me back 
to the urgent present. 

“Nobody told me it would be like 
this,” she cried with fresh tears. 

“Well,” I said, “perhaps nobody 
could, though your father and mother 
did urge you not to marry until you 
were older. They loved John, but 
they thought you were rather alike— 
both able and both very popular, 
and neither at all used to giving in or 
giving up. And I think your mother, 
particularly, tried to tell you. She 
knew it would be like this. She knew 
we have to grow up when we marry, 
and she remembered that growing up 
hurts, hurts badly. But she knew she 
mustn’t stop you. When we believe 
love has come we cannot falter, But 
I’m sure she knew it would be some- 
thing like this. It always is.” 

“You mean everybody that is mar- 
ried, hates it?” she cried. 

“At sometime or another, I imagine, 
the answer is yes,” I said slowly, 
thinking hard. “I’m not sure about 
that, but T imagine we all go through 
the stage of hating what we can’t 
help when it doesn’t suit us, when it 
isn’t easy, when we don’t understand 
it. And since we are reasonable be- 
ings—more or less—we try to escape 
from it. 

Lots of people give up, but some 
of us come to our senses in time to 





save us from making that fatal mis- 
take. There is something in us that 
refuses to be defeated by difficulties; 
something that is determined not to 
fail just because a thing is hard; some- 
thing that tries, and often turns a 
failure into a triumph. And we are 
glad ever after. We triumph because 
we know the failure would not help 
in any way, that it would only open 
up a new set of tragedies. I think we 
stop hating when we realize hate 
wastes our strength and that the out- 
come is really up to us as the women 
in the case.” 


Bor IT ISN’T FAIR for it 
to be so much harder for a woman,” 
she wailed. 

“Maybe it isn’t fair,” I said. And 
trying to make a little joke, I added: 

“But I wouldn’t know about it’s be- 
ing harder, since I’ve never been a 
man. It may be hard for a man, too, 
He gives up a good deal, his liberty 
included, usually, and I’ve seen many 
a man get a pretty raw deal in re- 
turn. 

“But it seems to me as if you were 
right in saying it is harder for a 
woman and that it isn’t fair, But one 
day I realized suddenly that nobody 
claims life is fair. I doubt if it often 
is. For instance, I got a good deal 
more than my share, much more 
than I deserved. I had what I thought 
at the time were troubles, but I had 
to admit afterwards they were chal- 
lenges. They made me study and 
learn and work. And that was hard 
for me because I was a dreamer, quite 
averse to stern, continued effort. | 
may not be much of a person, but I 
know I have improved in some re- 
spects since I was your age.” 

“You are wonderful,” she mur- 
mured politely. 

“No,” T answered. “Just average. 
It would have been shameful for me 
not to succeed in my marriage. I had 
a lot to start with. I had a good hus- 
band. How good, I didn’t at first 
realize. He was in a war, too, you 

(Continued on page 50) 


A moving story that could have been writ- 


ten about you or one of your neighbors 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 

Carper, Rev. Day 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 

Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 

White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 

Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
‘McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
‘Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
"Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 
‘Address: La Librairie Evangelique au 
Congo, Agence du Conseil Protestant du 
Congo, Boite Postale, No. 123, Leopold- 
ville, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 

TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Clapp, Mrs. Allen W. 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
‘Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
‘Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 

Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

‘Sthreshley, Mrs, Charles A. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

‘Boehler, Miss Emily 
‘Crane, Rey. and Mrs. C. L. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
‘Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
‘Punt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Vass, Rey. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P, C, M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 


Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
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English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
*tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Fisch, Miss Clara 

Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. J. K. 
*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

McElroy. Rev. W. F., Sr. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 


—o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 

Romer, Miss Mildred 

Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de Sio Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 

JEste de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 


(Address: Bambui, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
razil) 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C, 


(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Dourados Station, 1930 
Peck, Miss Katherine 








Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 

Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 
*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 


Fortaleza 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 

(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
*Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Henderlite, Rev. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


E. de 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Araxa Station 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 


(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H.., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mra. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
razil) 


—o— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 


*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow, Fu, China 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 
ttArmstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
ttMizell, Miss Marguerite 
*ttMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
ttStribling, Miss Frances 


(Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 
ttHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 

ttFraser, Miss Gussie 

*ttWells, Miss Lillian C. 

(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 


Haichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 


Hwainanfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 


(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 


*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs."Frank W. : 
14 Wanping Road, Shanghai 18, China 
Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) ' 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) | 
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Taichow Station, 1908 Komatsujima Station *Talmage, Mise Janet (Mokpo) Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John ae 50) (Address: Cuernavaca, Morelas, Meri, 
Chinkiang, China) (Address: Iuchi besso nai, Yamadhuden | *Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K : I Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 

“Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Komatsujima shi, ‘Tokushima Ken, ae : (Mokpo) Colonia Vergel, Nogal 23, 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. | Japan) *Crane, Miss Janet (Soonchun) ee ae — 
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It’s Not the War 


(Continued from page 46) 


know, and I thought he came home 
different. He did. But he came home 
all in one piece, and that was a lot 
to be thankful for. 

“He thought | was different too. I 
was, I had to do all the things you 
have to do and I didn’t like it. | was 
unhappy. His wife’s unhappiness 
hurts a man. He instinctively blames 
himself for it, and guilt is an aw ful 
feeling.” 


I PULLED MYSELF BACK 
from surging memories. Some seemed 
ludicrous now. Some even sweet. 
Only a few were still a little bitter. 
Then out of my past struggle to un- 
derstand and do what life expected 
of me, | brought this girl who had 
come to me for help the distillation 
of my experience. It wasn’t much, 
perhaps, but I had learned it in a 
hard school, and | believed in it. It 
still helps me every day I live. 

It boils down, I think, to this. In 
marriage, as in life, success depends 
on learning to see another point of 
view than vour own, and on a will 
to succeed, on courage, on endurance, 
on knowledge. 

In marriage, as in life, 
can do your job. You are 
creator, and have unlimited power in 
it, however hampered you are out- 
side it. For most people there is a 
goodly share of frustration, but pa- 
tience and an intelligent plan can 
overcome seemingly insuperable ob- 
stacles. 

No one else can know how hard 
your job is for you, or how easy; so 
no one else’s praise or blame has real 


no one else 
its sole 


meaning for you, only your own, 
honestly given. 
You can work your way out of 


almost every difficult spot. “You can 
inake yourself like anything you have 
to do by doing it expertly, You can 
conquer the most deadly monotony 
by a skillful decoration of it. You 
can make any day bearable by put- 
ting into it some anticipated pleasure, 
no matter how small. You can ease 
any distress of mind by doing some- 
thing kind for somebody else. 

You must groom yourself physi- 
cally for your work. It pays to eat 
enough, to rest quickly and often. 
Sleep is better than tears or anger, 
and you can cure your hurt feelings 
by trying to please the person who 
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hurt them. If you will wait until 
another day for them, most of your 
harsh words will go unsaid, most of 
your unkind judgments will be sof- 
tened. 

You can take away much of the 
weight of a trouble by describing it 
in plain, unvarnished words. 


"Th LAST TRICK,” I ex- 
plained, “makes it easier for you to 
see what the problem Then you 
can handle it better. Sometimes it will 
make it seem very small, For instance 
vou may say to yourself: ‘My hus- 
band has gone to play golf w ith his 
friends and I envy him.’ Having said 
that, you may find the grace to add: 
‘IT hope he has a good time.’’ 

“You make me seem a heel,” 
said, hiding her sweet face. 

“I don’t mean to,” I hastened to 
reassure her, “for I know it’s not 
the golf that has upset you, That’s 
just a symptom of something seething 
deeper that has knocked the lid off 
the kettle so it boiled over, Perhaps 
you think he is selfish. Most of us 
are, and have to learn not to be. Like 
little children, we are taught more 
quickly by reward than punishment. 


she 





A diamond cannot be polished without 
friction, nor a man perfected without 


trials. —Chinese Proverb. 





“But perhaps you yourself need 
rest, and a little more play, and a 
little more patience, a little more time 
to work through your adjustment, a 
little more imagination to see things 
are not easy for John either, so that 
you won’t expect so much from him 
that he hasn’t yet learned to give and 
that only you can teach him to give. 
You only need a little clearer picture 
of what ideal marriage is. I think it’s 
freedom within a pattern. All the 
great arts are that, music, painting, 
poetry. You'll find a way to cut a 
happy pattern if you want it badly 
enough. I wanted it, and so I made 
one with my husband’s help. So your 
mother made one, and many another 
woman. There are no two patterns 
alike.” 


B, THIS TIME Marian’s 
blue eyes were dry. One thing led to 
another, and soon we were reading 
here and there in the best books on 
marriage and child care that I knew, 


books I had collected because | 
needed them. Mine were close at 
hand, but they can be found, or 


others like them, in any good public 
library. We were dipping into my 
scrap book for glimpses of wisdom | 
had hoarded through the years, a 
phrase, a sentence, a paragraph that 
had value for me. 

We took down the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and skimmed its article 
on marriage, lingering on the para- 
graph that reads: “In reality mar- 
riage is the most important legal 
contract in every human society, the 
one which refers to the continuity of 
the race; it implies a most delicate 
and difficult adjustment of a passion- 
ate and emotional relationship with 
domestic and economic co-operation; 
it involves the cohabitation of male 
and female, perennially attracted and 
yet in many ways forever incom- 
patible; it focuses in a difficult per- 
sonal relationship of two people the 
interest of wider groups: of their 
progeny, of their parents, of their 
kindred, and in fact of the whole 
community.” 


\\ HEN WE REALIZED the 


light was fading, we had pretty well 
covered—with a hop, a skip and a 
jump—the whole field of marital dif- 
ficulties: personality, finance, chil- 
dren, religion, in-laws, and I had 
tried to suggest that help was to be 
had on each. [ didn’t care to know 
any more than was necessary the par- 
ticular problems that made my young 
friend’s job hard. It might put a bar- 
rier of embarrassment between us for 
her to remember that she had once 
bared completely her innermost soul 
to me, and I didn’t want that. 

The conversation was safely back 
on the general subject of marriage— 
for everybody, not just for us. I was, 
I think, expressing my opinion that 
divorce is a wonderful modern mercy 
for those who cannot for certain good 
and sufficient reasons continue to live 
together, but that it seems to be too 
much of a temptation for those who 
just don’t want to try. And I was 
saying—(not without guile for I knew 
her to be a_ conscientious young 
mother) that one reason for not giv- 
ing up — effort to make a success 
of one’s marriage was the fact that 
giving up might set for one’s children 
an example of giving up, The tele- 
phone rang. 

I answered: 


“Hello? Marian? Yes, 
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she’s here. Tell her you'll be by to 
pick | her up? Glad to. Good-by, 
John.” 

I did not look, but I knew Marian 
was powdering her nose. It was a 
good sign of happiness. 

I was happy, too. I felt it was 
really all right between them. There 
had been undisguised anxiety and 
loving concern in John’s voice. Love 
is the best solver of troubles that I 
know. 

A toot of a horn, a hasty good-by, 
and Marian was gone. 

I was tired. But I still had thinking 


to do. 
Ox: 'E TROUBLE WITH MAR- 


xiAGE, | thought, pushing the problem 
beck as far as I could take it, is that 
older people who have lived through 
it, don’t stay close enough to young 
people, usually, to be able to help 
them simply and naturally, not once, 
but over and over again, as long a 

there is need of help. Sometimes we 
don’t tell the truth. We let ourselves 
get so busy, so sad, so dull, that young 
people run from us, not to us. We 
give up our work for them before 
it is done. Perhaps it is never done. 
If we would help the homes of Amer- 
ica we must always keep ourselves in 
a position to ease the stresses and 
strains in them as they develop, be- 


fore, not after they have done ir- 
reparable damage. 
In their essence are not these 


stresses and strains due to the struggle 
of the individual to find his or her 
place in the larger whole? And is not 
this elemental struggle the cause of all 
the stresses and strains in the world 
today—groups, races, nations, seeking 
rights and privileges for themselves in 
larger and more powerful groups, 
races, nations? 

I believe so. I believe a cure for 
the ills of the world, as the cure for 
the failures of marriage, lies in know]l- 
edge sought consciously, patiently, 
early and late, by all of us, in our 
determination to analyze and define 
the problems of individual freedom 
and collective justice. We must study 
and we must work. The home is at 
stake. Civilization is at stake. Even 
the least of us cannot shut our eyes 
to that or shun the burden of effort 
involved in saving them. 

That’s w hy I did not pick up my 
pen after Marian left, but turned to 
my typewriter and tapped out this 
article: It’s Not the War, It’s Life. 
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This Brazilian student is 


NOT CONFUSED 


by social doctrines of today 


Wuar is your experi- 
ence, as a young Christian student, 
regarding the conflict with modern 
social doctrines?” I believe that my 
experience, although personal, is 
rather similar to that of the majority 
of Brazilian evangelical young people. 
Let us see: 

| took my law course in a school 
governed by the principle of the ut- 
most freedom of thought and teaching. 
Our faculty included professors of all 
creeds and tendencies: Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Marxists, free-think- 
ers, and positivists. 

Thanks to the eclectic nature of 
such a faculty, I soon became accus- 
tomed to understanding the social and 
juridical sciences from different points 
of view—that the duel between mate- 
rialism and spiritualism was no longer 
a shock to me. At the same time that 
I verified the diversity of schools of 
thought and theories concerning facts 
and men, | also realized the relativism 
of doctrines, giving preference to the 
solid foundation of Faith. 


Ir seems to me that more 
frequently a Roman Catholic youth 
is more subject to being carried away 
by the broad, liberal atmosphere of 
the university, than a Protestant youth. 

Why? My answer would be: The 
Protestant pulpit is always allowed 
greater freedom; is more aware of the 
realities of the present; it is the sound- 
ing-board from which, Sunday after 
Sunday, the young person is warned 
in regard to the most throbbing and 
crucial problems of the day. Our 
fundamental principle of free inquiry 
predisposes us to examine everything 
and retain what is good. Add to this 
our Sunday-school classes, our young 
people’s organizations, international 
conferences, such as the Latin Amer- 


Note—The above was written by 
mento de Barros, upon request, while he was 
still in law school. Son of a Presbyterian min 
ister, he has been active in young people’s work, 
and is- one of the editors of Mocidade—official 
publication of the Presbyterian young people of 
Brazil. silly Gammon, missionary, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 
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ican Congress of Evangelical Youth, 
or the World Conference of Christiar: 
Youth in Oslo—and it can be clearly 
understood how we became prepared 
to interpret Christianity in terms of 
contemporary need. 

At the same time, we endeavor to 
acquaint ourselves with the universal 
experience of great Christians: Joao 
del Nero (a Brazilian thinker, special- 
ized in social problems), John Mackay, 
Alberto Rembao, Stanley Jones, Visser 
‘ct Hooft, Miguel de Unamuno, and 
others, whom I mention at random— 
thus consolidating our convictions. 


We recognize that, his- 
torically, all branches of Christianity 
“have been weighed and found want- 
ing”—whether Roman Catholic, Or- 
thodox, or Protestant. The present 
social-economic conditions of our 
world cannot be considered genuinely 
Christian. And this leads us to under- 
stand the impulse of extremist doc- 
trines, such as Facism or Communism. 
Christ advised us first to remove the 
beam from our own eye, before trying 
to see the speck in our brother’s eye. 
Thus, before assuming an attitude of 
hostility toward modern movements 
of social experiment, we should in- 
quire of ourselves: Is my own country 
Christian in its practice of imperial- 
ism? Would Christ share our racial 
prejudices? Have we been a Christian 
community when war separates us and 
throws us against one another? 

To summarize: The various human 
doctrines which aim to direct the 
destinies of men have not been able, 
thank God, to alter my Christian 
point of view. Rather, they have often 
served me as lessons. It is through the 
play of contrast that we perceive 
where we have failed. To our church, 
which has drawn back here, made 
concessions there, or corrupted itself 
elsewhere—it is well that she be re- 
minded what was required of her at 
the Oxford Ecumenical Conference, 
in 1937 


“Let the Church be the Church!” 
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Home Missions 

The largest birthday offering for 
home mission causes ever given by the 
Women of the Church, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., has been announced by 
Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, Executive 
Secretary, Board of Women’s Work, 
Atlanta. 

A total of $149,821 was given to 
the twin causes promoted by the 
Presbyterian women this year- 
$75,000 for establishing a Chair ‘of the 
Bible at Stillman ¢ college, ‘Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, and the remainder, or al- 
most $75,000, for Sunday School Ex- 
tension through the Board of Church 
Extension, Atlanta, Georgia. 

On hand to receive the checks 
which were donated by the women in 
honor of the fortieth birthday of the 
Presbyterian women’s organization 
were Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board of Church 
Extension, and Dr. Samuel B. Hay, 
President of Stillman College. 

Each year the women celebrate 
their birthday with a birthday gift— 
one year for a foreign mission cause, 
the next for a home church cause. 
The gift this year is the largest ever 
received for a home cause, and sev- 
eral thousand more dollars are ex- 
pected before the end of the fiscal 
year in April, Dr. McGaughey said. 
Dr. McGaughey announced that the 
birthday gift for 1953 would go to- 
ward providing furlough homes for 
missionaries. 

Texas led the synodicals with a gift 
of $21,976, followed closely by North 
Carolina with $19,345 and Virginia 
with $18,881. 

Other gifts by synodicals were as 
follows: Alabama, $6,001; Appalachia, 
$9,533; Arkansas, $4,390; Florida, 
$10,217; Georgia, $11,403; Kentucky, 
35,490; Louisiana, $5,077; Mississippi, 
37,857; Missouri, $4,720; Oklahoma, 
$1,013; Snedecor Memorial, $701; 
South Carolina, $11,798; Tennessee, 
$5,485; West Virginia, $5,709; and 
individuals, $225. 
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Women Break Record with Birthday 
Offering Giving Largest Amount for 


Stillman’s board of trustees voted 
to name the Chair of Bible for Dr. 
Janie W. McGaughey, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Women’s 
Work since 1929. 

Rev. Albert C. Winn, Nokesville, 
Virginia, has been named to fill the 
Chair of Bible, beginning sometime in 
1953. Mr. Winn taught Bible at the 
Stillman Women’s Training Schoo! 
last vear. 





BOOKS FOR JAPAN 


The new International Chris- 
tian University in Japan needs 
books for its library. If you 
have any books which you 
would like to donate, please 
write to Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, 
JICU Foundation, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, New 
York. 














THREE NEW MEMBERS of our Church’s Board of Christian Education are shown in- 
specting a bound volume of Sunday school publications dated 1863. Left to right: 


J. A. Kellenberger, Greensboro, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Florida; and Hollister V. Schenck, Richmond, Virginia. 








REV. W. A. ALEXANDER, D.D., pastor First 
Presbyterian Church, Shreveport, isi 
ana, and moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, US., 
has »2en selected as a member of The 
with headquarters in 


Norwood Phelps, 
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CWS Withdraws 
CARE Membership 


NEW YORK (RNS)—Church World 
Service of the National Council of 
Churches and War Relief Services of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference have withdrawn from mem- 
bership in CARE (Committee for 
American Remittances to Europe). 

A joint statement by Dr. Wynn C. 
Fairfield, executive vice-president of 
Church World Service, and the Rt. 
Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom, execu- 
tive director of War Relief Services, 
said that the need for CARE’s serv- 
ices had passed and that “general re- 
lief can now be handled more ef- 
ficiently through regular organized 
channels.” 

Regret over the withdrawal was 
expressed by Paul Comly French, ex- 
ecutive director of CARE. 

“All the facts at hand today,” he 
said, “indicate that needs do still exist 
and that the American people are sup- 
porting and will continue to support 
the program.” 

Ten other religious agencies on 
CARE’s board have given no indica- 
tion of withdrawing, a spokesman for 
the agency said. 


Two New Members 
Join ATS Faculty 


The General Assembly’s Training 
School has added two new faculty 
members, Dr. Robert F. Boyd and 
Miss Josephine Newbury, according 
to an announcement received from 
President Henry Wade DuBose. 

The Rev. Robert F. Boyd, Th.D., 
pastor of St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Church in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and part-time teacher in Queens Col- 
lege, has accepted the professorship 
of English Bible in the General As- 
sembly’s Training School, to which 
position he was elected by the Board 
of Trustees in May. Dr. Boyd is a 
native of Charleston, South Carolina, 
a graduate of Charleston College and 
Columbia Theological Seminary and 
has earned master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees in theology at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Richmond. He is 
Widely known as a gifted and popu- 
lar Bible teacher. 

Miss Josephine Newbury of At- 
lanta, Georgia, has accepted appoint- 
ment to a position on the faculty of 
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UN Army Officers 


Commend Hospital 


Dr. Ovid B. Bush 


Highest possible commendation has just been accorded one of our 
medical missionaries—Dr. Ovid B. Bush—and his staff and nurses for 
their outstanding humanitarian service in war-torn Korea, Two high- 
ranking United Nations military officers have said that “without the 
timely aid of the Presbyterian Mission Hospital many of these victims 
of war would have perished.” 

Contents of a letter from Lt. Col. Donald A. Henderson, a command- 
ing officer in the Korean theater, are printed here: 





THRU: Commanding General 
United Nations Civil Assistance Command, Korea 
82ost Army Unit 
APO 59 


TO: The Director, Chonju Presbyterian Hospital, Chonju 
Cholla Puk-to, Korea 


1. It is desired to commend Dr. Ovid B. Bush, the Mission nurses and 
Korean staff of the Chonju Presbyterian Hospital, for their unselfish and 
invaluable aid in placing the medical assistance and facilities of their institution 
at the disposal of UNCACK Team #4, Cholla Puk-to, during an emergency 
caused by the influx of approximately 1686 Class “C” Civilian Internees into 
the province of Cholla Puk-to during the period 2 February 52 to 10 February 


$2. 


2. Without the timely aid of the Presbyterian Mission Hospital many of 
these victims of war would have perished. Devoting many hours during the 
night and day in providing the necessary medical care, clothing, and susten- 
ance for approximately one hundred ninety nine (199) patients suffering from 
bacillary dysentery, diarrhea, frostbite, and other diseases, the staff of the 
Chonju Presbyterian Hospital without complaint or obligation, donated the 
professional services of its staff, and further, sacrificed its meager supply of 
medicines, clothing, and rations to assist this organization in accomplishing its 
mission. 


3- It is therefore desired by this means not only to commend the Chonju 
Presbyterian Hospital for their efforts, but to make the incident a matter of 
record by extending this letter of commendation in appreciation and gratitude. 

Signed: 
DonaLtp A. HENDERSON 
Lt. Col. Artillery 
Commanding 








the General Assembly’s Training 
School. Miss Newbury will be As- 
sociate Director of Field Work and 
Assistant Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, her special service being in 
the field of children’s work. Miss 
Newbury has had successful experi- 
encé as director of a kindergarten and 
also for a number of years as a teacher 
in elementary grades of the school 


system of Fulton County, Georgia, 
where she now serves as _ assistant 
principal of a large elementary school. 
Miss Newbury served for a number 
of years as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school of Ormewood Park Pres- 
byterian Church of Atlanta. She is 
also highly esteemed as a teacher of 
children’s work in leadership training 
schools at Montreat and elsewhere. 
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The CHRISTIAN OBSERVER is the largest 
Presbyterian weekly newspaper in America 





Church Paper Week - October 12-19 
Subscribe for 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER 


$4.00 a year Louisville 2, Ky. 
Fifty-two weeks of Inspiration and Enjoyment for $4.00 


The General Assembly which met in Knoxville adopted the following resolution: “The 
General Assembly . . . earnestly calls upon all those who are active in the life of the 
Church—pastors, church officers, Auxiliary officers, and those taking part in the Sun- 


day school and other church work—to do all they can to persuade every family in 
the congregation to subscribe for and read a Church paper.” 
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Some of the Presbyterian, U. S. young people who worked in ecumenical work 
camps in Europe during the summer are shown aboard the M/S Nelly.—RNS Photo. 
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WEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 
: Sparkle Like Diamonds 
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Everyone will love them! Sparkling, Twinkling, Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards; embossed, diecut, different! 
See how they go! Sure to make “happy” spare-time 
dollars for you. EXTRA, EXTRA dollars, too! Unusual 


other Christmas Cards, Gift Items and Wraps. 
WRITE TODAY—FREE SPARKLING SAMPLES plus 
assortments on approval. 











Sell these handsome 10-inch PICTORIAL 
PLATES, each having a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of an artist's drawing of YOUR OWN 
CHURCH permanently baked on. The resale 





Queens Establishes 
Business Degree 


Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has recently established a 
new degree in Business Administra- 
tion which will go into effect with 
the beginning of the 1952-53 session 
in September, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Dr. Charlton C. 
Jernigan, President. The program has 
been planned particularly to meet the 
needs of men students who now at- 
tend Queens on a day-student basis. 

Purpose of the program is to train 
young men and women for respon- 
sible positions in private business, in 
governmental service, and in non- 
business organizations and at the same 
time to give them the general edu- 
cation and the basic culture that are 
characteristic of the liberal arts col- 
lege. 

All students registered for the de- 
gree will take courses in fine arts, 
human relations, science, religion and 
philosophy, and language and litera- 
ture. The professional courses will 
include marketing, advertising, in- 
surance, personnel administration, re- 
tailing, salesmanship, accounting, of- 
fice Management, economics, typing, 
shorthand, and statistics. 
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— price is low. 
Free illustrated literature and prices are 
yours without obligation. 
Write today for folder N 


EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


Rock Hall, Kent County, Maryland 


Church Television 


*% Burbank, California—Industrial 
television will carry the Sunday 
church services of First Presbyterian | - 
Church here to congregation mem- 
bers seated in overflow rooms. In 
planning the new church, officials 
have decided to install a complicated 
system that will telecast the worship 
service from the sanctuary into other 
rooms. Construction has already be- 
gun on a new unit which, by utilizing 
TV as a part of the church program, 
will make First Presbyterian one of 
the most modern churches in the na- 
tion. 

















Washburn Storage Co. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING 
CRATING—SHIPPING 
OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta—Columbus—Macon, Ga. 
Fayetteville, N. C.—Washington, D. C. 











ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. PY, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


-/N Stee’ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
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Printed in duplicate, 
his system provides both a 
permanent record for the church and a copy for 


ht 
each contributor . . . efficient and economical. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


AWG WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
; \ AND Low DIRECT PRICES 


7 J.P. REDINGTON 4CO. 








Iie HAUKE PRESS «:<32:°° 


DEPT. 194 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
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MEMReachesRecord 
In Sales of Books 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA— 
The missionary education movement, 
now in its fiftieth year, has reached a 
record high in sales of missionary 
education books and materials. 

This was the report presented to 
the Board of Managers of the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education 
of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. at 
their annual meeting here. 

In addition to hearing plans for the 
movement's Golden Anniversary cel- 
ebration this year, more than 150 
denominational executives at the 
meeting were told that sales of books, 
pamphlets and other materials on 
home and foreign missions rose to a 
record high of $366,000 in 1951, com- 
pared to $279,000 the year before. 

The commission, under its imprint 
of Friendship Press, publishes books, 
plays, pamphlets, guides, maps, and 
pictures for home and foreign mission 
study by church groups of all ages. 

“If ail the books printed in. 1951 
by the Joint Commission were stacked 
on top of each other,’ Dr. Franklin 
D. Cogswell, general director of the 
commission, told board members, 
“they would reach as high as Pike’s 
Peak—with enough left over for two 
stacks as high as the Empire State 
Building.” 

To accommodate its expanded op- 
erations, Dr. Cogswell said, the Com- 
mission is moving this spring from its 
offices at 156 Fifth Avenue to larger 
quarters at 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Commission last year also pro- 
duced a movie, “Wings to the Word,” 
and its first two filmstrips, all on the 
1951 foreign missions theme of Latin 
America, it was reported by Dr. Gil- 
bert Q. LeSourd, associate director. 

Films that will be available this 
year, Dr. LeSourd said, are “Chal- 
lenge of Africa,” on foreign missions, 
and “We Hold These Truths,” on the 
home missions theme of human rights. 

Board members inspected the fin- 
ished production of this year’s mis- 
sion study books and materials, and 
voted a tentative 1955-56 theme of 
“The Church in a_ Revolutionary 
World.” Themes are set several vears 
in advance to permit planning and 
production of the materials. 

Ata dinner marking the movement’s 
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KOREA—Three Korean Protestant clergymen are 


shown holding new Korean- 


language Bibles donated by the American Bible Society of New York. RNS photo. 


fiftieth anniversary, speakers  in- 
cluded: Miss Edith Lowry, executive 
secretary of the National Council’s 


Division of Home Missions; Miss Sue 
Weddell, executive secretary of the 
Division of Foreign Missions; and Dr. 
T. H. P. Sailer, honorary secretary 
of the Commission, who helped found 
the missionary education movement 
I) 1902. 

“The church needs the missionary 
spirit and outlook,” Dr. Sailer said in 
his annual report, “primarily for the 
sake of a world that is judging it DY 
its fruits, but also to save it and the 
constituency it influences from self- 
centeredness and isolationism.” 

Presiding at the dinner was Dr. 
Corless P. Hargraves, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the Board of Man- 
agers and formerly on the staff of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. 

Representing the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., at this meeting of the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation were Miss Marietta Yarnell of 
the Board of Church Extension, 
Misses Annie Laurie Newton and 
Elizabeth Glasscock of the Board of 
Christian Education, and Mrs. H. C. 
Bleckschmidt, Miss Claire Randall, 
Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, and Dr. 
I). J. Cumming of the Board of 
World Missions. 


Lay Missionaries 
May Get 4-D Status 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—Selective 
Service officials indicated here that 
steps will be taken to recommend 
that draft boards give 4-D (clergy) 
classifications to medical, technical, 
and other “nonpreaching” mission- 
aries duly appointed by mission 
boards for service. 

The mission boards will be re- 
quired, however, to certify that the 
missionaries have been “ordained.” 

The National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors here said that 
“this clause has caused some difficulty 
in that ecclesiastical bodies are hesi- 
tant to give official ordination to men 
who actually are not ministers.” 

The NSBRO is trying to work out 
a compromise with ‘Selective Service 
to have the regulation specify “or- 
dained as missionaries” in order to 
avoid argument over semantics. 

Officials of the NSBRO pointed 
out that Selective Service has followed 
a policy in the past of giving 4-D 
classification to ordained teachers in 
parochial schools and others doing 
full-time religious work other than 
ministering to a church. 

Men classified a-D are not called 
for military service. 
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Union Seminary Near Halfway 


Mark in Drive for $2,500,000 


By GEORGE H. V. HUNTER 


The Mid-Century ‘Development 
Program, launched by Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in eastern North 
Carolina in January—with a goal of 
$2,500,000 for the expansion of its 
facilities—has attained $1,020,000 to 
date. The Program is Union’s first 
drive for funds in 40 years, and the 
first time in its 140-year history that 
it has gone to all of its four constitu- 
ent synods, Appalachia, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and West Virginia, in 
an organized campaign. 

The Program was inaugurated on 
December 4-5, 1951, with the Mid- 
Century Convocation of ministers 
and laymen. This two-day meeting in 
which 523 official delegates and hun- 
dreds of other interested leaders par- 
ticipated was dedicated to the ex- 
amination of the problems of the 
resurgerit South. Panel discussions on 
the economic, moral, and religous ef- 
fect of this resurgence were partici- 
pated in by Southern leaders in all 
walks of life, 

A prominent feature of the Con- 
vocation was a broadcast over the 
278 radio stations of the ABC net- 
work on the Town Meeting of the 
Air. Dr. Arthur J. Fleming, President 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
Dr. Stanley High, roving editor of 
Reader's Digest, discussed the ques- 
tion “Are the Protestant Churches 
Reaching the Hearts and Minds of 
Men?” Sharing the platform with the 
speakers were the Governors of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, John W. 
Battle and W. Kerr Scott, as inter- 
rogators; and these gentlemen were 
joined by many of the 4,000 men and 
women of all denominations who 
jammed Richmond’s Mosque Audi- 
torlum. George V. Denny, Jr., mod- 
erated, and following the program, 
James L. Fowle, Chattanooga pastor, 
spoke on “The Seminary and the 
Church.” After a number by the 
Seminary a capella choir, under the 
direction of James R. Sydnor, Presi- 
dent Lacy announced the launching 
of the five-year Development Pro- 
gram. 

_ Dr. Lacy declared, “We are united 
in what is perhaps the most important 
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single enterprise which has faced this 
section of Presbyterianism in 140 
years.” Dr. Lacy pointed out that only 
fourteen per cent of the annual oper- 
ating budget of the Seminary comes 
from the benevolent contributions of 
the supporting synods, and for this 
reason alone a campaign for capital 
funds is necessary if the school is to 
expand. The theme of the Develop- 
ment Program, Dr. Lacy continued, 
is “That There May Be More Minis- 


” 


Cochairmen for the Development 
Program are Herbert W. Jackson, Jr., 
and Dr. James A. Jones. Mr. Jackson 
is president of the Universal Leaf To- 
bacco Company of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Jones is pastor of Myers 
Park Presbyterian Church in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. In a letter, an- 
rouncing their campaign organiza- 
tion, they stated: ““We are concerned 
that our resurgent South be supplied 
with a more abundant and effective 
spiritual and moral leadership. It is 
clear that a high proportion of these 
needed ministers must come from this 
seminary,’ from which have come 
44/> of the ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., and 69% of the 
ministers in the supporting synods of 
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Appalachia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

The campaign is being conducted 
by synods with the constituency di- 
vided into 36 separate areas. Working 
under the two cochairmen, the sy- 
nods are similarly organized with a 
minister and a layman working to- 
gether. In Appalachia, the leaders are 
James L. Fowle, of Chattanooga, and 
Allen N. Dryden of Kingsport. North 
Carolina leaders are John A. Redhead, 
Jr., of Greensboro, and George Watts 
Hill, of Durham. Virginia cochair- 
men are W. Fred Duckworth, of 
Norfolk, and John K. Roberts, of 
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INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PS 312 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Danville. West Virginia principals are 
L. Newton Thomas, of Charleston, 
and Andrew R. Bird, Jr., of Hunt. 
ington. 

Active solicitation began in late 
January in the Wilmington area with 
a Seminary Sunday held in nineteen 
churches. By the end of active cam- 
paigning in this area, under the able 
direction of Rev. E. C. Witherspoon 
and Leslie R. Boney, Jr., a total of 
$88,032.50 had been raised in pledges 
or cash. Moving then into northeast- 
ern North Carolina, the campaign re- 
ceived $136,959 in cash and pledges 
from a total of 662 donors in the 
Wilson-Rocky Mount area. 

In March and April, solicitation 
was begun in Raleigh, Statesville, and 
Concord areas of North Carolina, 
and in the Kingsport, Bristol, and 
Johnson City areas of Appalachia. 
Next came the drives in Huntington 
and Charleston areas of West Vir- 
ginia; Norfolk, Virginia; and _ the 
Knoxville and Chattanooga sections 
in the synod of Appalachia. In May 
and June, the Bluefield, Beckley, and 
Elkins areas of West Virginia were 
opened, as well as the campaign in the 
Petersburg area of Virginia. Ending 
the first half of the campaign were 
the drives in Asheville, Morganton, 
and Blowing Rock, North Carolina; 
Charlottesville, Farmville, and the 
Covington-Greenbriar Valley area of 
Virginia-West Virginia. 

The campaign rested during late 
July and August, and is just now be- 
ginning its drives in the Charlotte and 
Gastonia areas of North Carolina, 
with the areas of Roanoke, Danville, 
and Lynchburg in Virginia to follow. 
In October and November, _ the 
Mooresfield, Staunton, and Win- 
chester regions will be reached, with 
the campaign concluding in late De- 
cember after reaching Presbyterians 
in Greensboro, Winston-Salem, and 
Favetteville in North Carolina; Balt- 
more, Maryland; Washington, D. C.; 
and the Fredericksburg and Newport 
News areas of Virginia. 

In each area the campaign is con- 
ducted on a personal basis. Seminary 
Sunday is held in those Presbyterian 
churches which request it, with Semi- 
nary graduates, students, and faculty 
members bringing the message of Un- 
ion Theological Seminary from the 
pulpit. A Mid-Century Dinner is held 
in the key city in each area, designed 
to acquaint key leaders in each com- 
munity with the complete story of 
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Dr. Brown Accepts 
CTS Professorship 


Dr. Frank C. Brown, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
Texas, has accepted the position of 
Acting Professor of English Bible and 
Practical Theology at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 

Minister of the 3,000-member con- 
gregation since April 1, 1936, he will 
assume his teaching duties in Sep- 
tember. 

“Dr. Brown is a very timely addi- 
tion to our staff,” said Dr. J. Me- 
Dowell Richards, president of the 
Seminary. “With our increased stu- 
dent body we have a definite need 
fora man of Dr. Brown’s experience 
and ability.” 

Since coming to Dallas sixteen years 
ago from Charleston, West Virginia, 
Dr. Brown has led in the raising of 
more than $2,000,000 for church 
work. And in the same period, around 
3,500 new members have joined his 
congregation. He was Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1940. 


Union. A Development Program mo- 
tion picture, in technicolor and with 
sound, entitled “The Resurgent South 
and Its Message for Presbyterians,” is 
shown at the dinner, and campaign 
brochures and other literature about 
Union are presented to the diners. 
Then solicitation begins. 

Here, the story of Union is brought 
to the people in its most dramatic 
form, by its own constituents talking 
to Christian friends. The story of a 
Seminary built in 1898 for 100 stu- 
dents and stretched to accommodate 
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a student body of more than twice 
that, is unfolded. Now the needs are 
broken down into specific figures as 
follows: 


“To expand and improve 
the ‘physical tools’ neces- 
sary to perform a larger 
share of God’s work: 

“To undergird the ‘teach- 
ing program’ necessary 
to perform a larger share 
of God’s work 

“To serve the ‘ministers 
in the field’ as it is neces- 
sary to perform a larger 
share of God’s work: 


$ 960,000 


1,2 50,000 


$300,000 


Total $2 2,5 10,000 


These are the needs to be met by 
the Mid-Century Development Pro- 
gram’s goal of $2,500,000. How is the 
campaign going? Up to July 1, with 
only two-fifths of the areas com- 
pleted, a total of $1,020,000 had been 
received in cash or pledges. Other 
pledges and cash donations have been 
received over the summer. Before the 
summer ends, work will have been 
begun on the new faculty homes to 
be built around a court on the Rennie 
Avenue side of the Westwood Tract 
on the Seminary campus. 

In short, then, the Mid-Century 
Development Program of Union Semi- 
nary is a part of “the first educa- 
tional responsibility of the Church,” 
to quote President J. R. Cunningham, 
of Davidson College. Speaking at the 
Convocation Dinner, Dr. Cunning- 
ham delineated the two main issues 
of our time as (1) securing a rededi- 
cation of our citizens to moral and 
spiritual integrity, and (2 finding a 
way to world peace. “Both must look 
to religious motivation for their solu- 
tion,” he maintained, and fundamental 
to this is “the adequate training of an 
adequate number of qualified min- 
isters of the Gospel.” To this end is 
this program dedicated: That There 
May Be More Ministers! 


* Washington, D. C—President Tru- 
man signed into law a joint Congres- 
sional resolution calling for an annual 
national Day of Prayer. The resolu- 
tion requires the President to set aside 
and proclaim a “suitable day other 
than a Sunday” as an occasion when 
the people of the United States may 
“turn to God in prayer and medita- 
tion in churches, in groups, and as 
individuals.” 
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For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


Department 1167 


American Sealing Company 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
354 Nelson St.,$.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 2930 Canton St., Dallas 1, Tex 
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your place in this respect- 
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Wayne School Of Practical Nursing, 
2525S ana dAve., Desk  |-4 Chicago 13° ih. | 
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Installing furniture in new Sunday school room at McDonald are Tom Sale, Hender- 


son, Kentucky; Charlie Owens, Louisville, Kentucky; Henry Hassall, 
Houston, Texas. 


nessee; and Dave McNeill, 


Centre College SCA 
Maintains Mission 


DANVILLE, KENTUCKY — McDonald 
Center Presbyterian Church in the 
knobs of Boyle County has no 


preacher of its own and no church 
board of any kind. But the little mis- 
sion church during the past several 
vears has thrived and expanded as a 
project of the Student Christian As- 
sociation at Centre College. 

Centre students do the weekly 
preaching and Sunday school teach- 
ing, and have general charge of the 
mission’s activities. Danville Presby- 
terian ministers and Centre faculty 
members occasionally visit the 
church. But the supervision is left 
entirely to Centre students, aided by 
church members. 
members 
pay for only a small portion of the 
cost of running the church. Chief 
source of income is Centre’s student 
Sharit Committee which does the 
fund raising for projects of the Chris- 


Collections from church 


tian Association. 
Sharit stages such programs as 
street dances, campus basketball 


tournaments, variety shows, and 
plays. The savings over the past three 
years of $1,100 was recently turned 
over to McDonald for construction 
of a new Sunday school and recrea- 
tion room onto the church. The new 
concrete room was built entirely by 


the labor of Centre students and 
church members. 
McDonald Center, established in 


1884, is under the sponsorship of the 
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Nashville, Ten- 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. It is lo- 
cated about eight miles from Danville 
near Junction City. Official member- 
ship numbers only eighteen, but av- 
erage attendance on Sundays i is about 
30. Most of the members reside in 
the Persimmon Knob area. 

The Centre Christian Association 
owns a station wagon truck which is 
used to transport church members to 
and from church to their homes. The 
U.S.A. presbytery helps with ex- 
penses of the truck. 

Last year, the building was painted 
by Mary Murphy and Nancy Lee of 
Danville, assisted by church members 
Mrs. Malcolm Mitchell, Jean and Don 
Shelton, and Bertie Johnson. A Dan- 
ville firm sold the paint at reduced 
price. 

The building got its first and only 
rug last year through the ingenuity 
and hard work of Miss Murphy. She 
made and sold minature Centre “colo- 
nels” at college basketball games. The 
“colonel” figures were neatly dressed 
in suit, coat, hat, and shoes, with 
cotton used for a beard. A Danville 
firm sold the rug to Mary at a greatly 
reduced price. 

The two Danville Presbyterian 
churches jointly bought a piano for 
McDonald. And up ‘until two years 
ago the churches combined to stage a 
Christmas party each year for Mc- 
Donald and the local children, The 
annual party now is planned by the 
Christian Association from Centre 
students’ gifts. 

Three missionaries have come from 
McDonald Center. They are sisters 
Mabel and Lois Cox, both South Af- 
rican missionaries, and Donald Shel- 
ton, now in Washington, D. C. Mabel 
returned to Boyle County 








What do you 
like to sing? 

Our members of the commit- 
tee named to prepare a new 
Hymnal for use by several 
branches of the Presbyterian 
faith are anxious to find out 
what hymns are in use in our 
Church and to secure any other 
suggestions from interested per- 
sons over the South. 

It is suggested that the min- 
ister appoint someone in the 
church (such as the secretary 
or director of music) to make 
a list of hymns actually used in 
morning and evening worship 
during the past year, noting the 
frequency of use and the name 
of the book or books used for 
these worship services. It would 
also help the committee to have 
the membership of the church 
listed along with information 
as to whether the church is 
rural or urban. 

This list, along with any sug- 
gestions, should be mailed at the 

earliest possible date to Dr. 
Austin C. Lovelace, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, who will com- 
pile the results for the commit- 
tee. 











last year 


when her mother became ill. Lois is 
still Africa. 

Formerly members of McDonald, 
they were inspired to do mission 
work by two women missionaries 
who lived for many years in the Me- 
Donald home located only a few 
vards from the church. Now retired, 
they are Miss Gertrude McCrevey 
and Miss Inez Stone. 

Only “adult advice” in supervising 
McDonald comes from Dr. Arnold 
Come, 33-year-old head of Centre’ 
department of Religion and Philoso- 
phy. He is adver to the Christian 
Association. “I leave it almost en- 
tirely up to the students now,” Dr. 


Come said. “They do a fine, mature 
job.” 
The Centre students are sharing 


more and more of the responsibilities 
of the church with its members. 
number of McDonald’s members att 
becoming experienced and interested 
enough to help supervise activities. 
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NCCC USA Rejects 
Racial Segregation 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥.—Ihe General 
Board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has 
rejected racial segregation as non- 
Christian, in a statement pledging the 
Council to work for a “nonsegregated 


church and society.” Two Board 
members from the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., abstained on the 


grounds that the document “puts un- 
due stress on coercion” and would 
“cause a disruption of the racial gains 
our Church has been making.” 

The others all approved of the 
statement, which denounced segrega- 
tion as “a denial of the Christian faith” 
and contrary to “the basic premise 
taught by our Lord that all men 
are created the children of God.” De- 
claring the churches were as much to 
blame for the continuation of segre- 
gation as secular institutions, they 
called on the churches to put “their 
own houses in order.” 

The Board members noted that the 
theory of “separate but equal” treat- 
ment under segregation never works 
out in practice, and often increases 
racial tensions. Pointing to the rare 
occurrence of race riots in mixed 
neighborhoods, they also urged the 
churches to press for unsegregated 
residential communities “where day- 
to-day relations will develop among 
people of all races, colors, creeds, and 
national origins.” 

The issue of racial discrimination, 
commented board member Dr. G. 
Pitt Beers, of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Board, “is just as ap- 
plicable to Orientals, American In- 
dians, and Jews” as it is to Negro- 
white relations. It is “a national prob- 
lem, not just sectional,” he said. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA—“We 
want to help promote better race 
relations. We want to keep the Coun- 
cil of Churches intact. But we do not 
want to follow any dictatorial pro- 
gram.” 

That was the way Dr. John Land, 
pastor of the St. Charles Presbyterian 
Church of New Orleans, summed up 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., objec- 
tions to the nonsegregation statement 
made by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—Every ship in the U.S. Atlantic Fleet will have a ship’s 
Bible, thanks to the American Bible Society. Here, at extreme left, Capt. J. L. Mel- 
gaard looks on as his staff chaplain, representing the American Bible Society, pre- 
sents Bibles to the representatives of the ships of Destroyer Division 51. 





BISHOPVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA—Study class held by elders and deacons of Presby- 
terian church as first step in Activation Program to enlist every man in the church in 
an active part of some phase of the church’s work. Dr. LeRoy P. Burney, Director of 
the Department of Officer Training, Board of Christian Education, leads discussion. 


Dr. Land and Dr. Benjamin Lacy, 
president of Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, were the two Presby- 
terian, U.S., delegates to the meeting. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA (RNS )— The Nor- 
folk Ministers Association voted to 
cancel its annual January preaching 
mission until racial segregation of the 
audiences can be eliminated. The mis- 
sion has been held yearly since 1947. 


The action was taken after the city 
attorney had ruled that the associa- 
tion could not have the use of the 
city arena for the mission unless it 
signed a “segregation clause.” 

Last February, the association de- 
cided unanimously to make its 1953 
mission interracial and to invite the 
city’s Negro ministers to participate 
in planning and sponsoring it. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvuBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


| 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE | 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 


women of superior qualities.” 


MARSHALL Scorr Woopson 


President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Co-educational. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited — first 
two years of college. Music, business. Dormi 
tories for women. Liberal se holarships. Rate 


$600. Send for catalogue S. 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, 


Presiden: 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ae Educational excellence. Moderate 
° charges. Endowed. Christian em- 


phasis. A. A. and A. S. de- 
ey , 


Graduates transfer to best 
as juniors. Professor for 
each pat students. Personal at 
Preparatory Department with grades 10, 11, 
and 12. Write for catalog. 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


a. 
colleges 


tention. Scientific tests. Major 
sports. Two-year business course. 
MAXTON, NORTH CAROLINA 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 

For information write the Registrar. 
President 


CHARLTON C, JERNIGAN, 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
COEDUCATIONAL 


A four-year Liberal Arts College offering a 
choice of courses leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Colleges of law, medicine, dentistry, 
theology, and engineering regard Southwest- 
ern’s preprofessional training with highest 
favor. 

PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men | 


and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 


Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 


Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 


| 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year | 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. | 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre ‘c ampus. Intra- mural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and 
illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
siving and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
festern North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT ee President 
Montreat, N. 








A Living Investment 


in American Youth 
e Christian Education 


Building High Moral 
Values ; 
e Fully Accredited; In 


Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for 
Reserve Commissions 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 








Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 


1876 

Alabama 
institution for Negroes owned by 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Now Awarding Degrees of BA( a ind of 

ARTS and BA( HELOR of SCIEN 

Bible Central in the Curric vam 
For information, write 


SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


est. 
Tuscaloosa, 
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37-Member 
Committee Works 
on Youth Meet 


KOTTAYAM, SOUTH INDIA (RNS)—A 
37-member committee has been 
formed to arrange accommodations 
and entertainment for the 300 dele- 
gates from 56 nations who will meet 
here next December 11 to 25 for the 
third World Conference of Christian 
Youth. 

In addition to 26 laymen and four 
women, the committee includes the 
metro-bishops of the three branches 
of the Syrian Church in Malabar, a 
bishop of the Church of South India, 
and three other clergymen. 

The Syrian Christian element is 
preponderant on the committee since 
one reason for holding the conference 
here was to acquaint the world’s 
Christian youth with Asia’s oldest 
Christian Church. 

Committee members are now con- 
centrating on booking lodgings 
Syrian Christian homes for the con- 
ference delegates, 30 of whom will 
come from the United States. In this 
way, it is hoped to give the delegates 
a chance to absorb the spiritual and 
cultural atmosphere of the ancient 
Christian group. 

Attendance at Syria Christinas serv- 
ices is expected to provide a confer- 
ence high light for the delegates. The 
colorful service has been described as 
“an audio-visual rendering of the doc- 
trine of redemption.” 

The committee is arranging for the 
delegates to spend the final week end 
visiting local congregations and his- 
torical and scenic points within easy 
traveling distance of Kottayam. 

Presbyterians, U.S., who will attend 
the conference are Miss Bettie Currie, 


Associate, Department of Youth 
Work, Board of Christian Education, 
and Mr. Don Shriver, Chairman, 


United Christian Youth Movement. 


In these days of gathering gloom, 
there are four things you can do 
with your hands: 


[1.] Wring them. 

[2.] Fold them. 

[3.] Put them in your pockets. 

(4.] Lay them on some job that 
needs doing. 
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Subscribe ... Renew... Now 





because 


1. YOU are concerned with doing the best possible 
job in your appointed church task—be it pastor, 
women-ol-the-church leader, church officer, teacher, 


leading young person. 
‘ d 5 


2, YOU want to understand more about the pressing 
issues facing you and your church: Presbyterian re- 
union; the church property question*; Christian ways 
of treating minority groups; more efficient church or- 
ganization and methods; full-fledged co-operation with 
those who love Christ at home and on the mission 
fields; how Christian brethren allow room for differ- 
ences while they work together in genuine fellowship 
for the advancement of the Church and the Kingdom 
of God. 


*FREE—Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
Church Property,” a major speech by Ben Lacy Rose 


Reunite!” with 146 signatures. 


g. YOU want Presbyterian news while it is news. 


4. YOU want the kind of information and inspiration 
for your family which spurs you to live a vital, vigor- 


ous Christian life of meaningful service. 


5. YOU want editorials that are timely and pertinent. 
(Your Presbyterian OUTLOOK was cited in 1952 by 
the Associated Church Press for eminence in editorial 
writing.) 


6. YOU want to learn bette ways of praying 


g, study- 


ing the Bible, giving, using Sunday, taking criticism, 
etc., through the many rewarding articles appearing 
weekly in THE OUTLOOK. 


(1) your free copy of “The Presbyterian Doctrine of 


at the 1952 General Assembly; (2) “Let Presbyterians 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Mail your subscription today to your Chairman of 
Education, Women of the Church, or THE OUTLOOK. Subs« ription, $4. 


SPECIAL until Nov. 15, 192 only: $8 to new subscribers. 
5» 195 ) 5 


TO WOMEN OF THE CHURCH: Church Paper Week is October 12-19. We 


will allow your group the usual $1 commission on each new $3 subscription 


obtained before November 15. Write THE OUTLOOK for special renewal 


club rates for your group. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 1 N. Sixth St., Richmond 19, Virginia 





THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


‘Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


HA AICI 


Bible 


YMA 


55 FEATURES... 
7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 








Rev. Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 
testify that I have used the Thompson 
Chain Reference Bible for several years in my study of 


“This is 


the Bible. 


today. 


every student 
ally helpful 

Se.D., LL.D.: 
cordance, ¢ 
of Outlines 
In compact 


gold 


D.D.: “It contains so much in such concise form that It 


Published PP lg . 
use.” Rev. J. 


have to contess that in the New Chain Reference Bible tures 
I have found 


» all others. I have never seen a Bible greatly 
equals it for study work and general simple 


Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D.: ‘1 To 


my greatest and best thus far. It is a 


marvel of condensation.’’ Rev 
I D.D.: “I use the New Chain Reference Bible 
with continued delight and would not be without it 
believe it is the very best on the market | recommend it highly to pastors, teachers, studen 

wish that every reader of the Bible and 
of the Bible had a copy of this unusu- D.D.: 
sible.” Kev. H. B. Sandine, Sr., Ph.D., — effic 

‘Containing as it does, a Bible, a Con mend 

sible Dictionary, a Commentary, a Book LL.D., 
and an Eneyclopedia all under one cover ible 

form, this Bible ought to be in every 
Christian home in America. It is worth its weight in vith 


Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Ph.D., LL.D.,  Th.D., 


and bible 


D.D.: “In my judgment the Chain 
published. 


at any price.”’” Rev. H. Framer Smith, Ph.D, 
D.D.: “The more I use it, the more I value it 


any other 


Walter A. Maier, Ph.D, 


readers.” Rev, William Evans, Ph.D., Litt.D, 


“! find it all that you claim for i‘ It is a most 
and scholarly and helpful Bible, and I recome 


heartily.”” Rev. E. E. Helms, Ph.D., S.T.DJ 
teferencg 
the most valuable and useful volume evy@ 
Anyone using it a week would not part 


mly a very scholarly work that will 


appreciated by the deep student, but it is @ 
that even a child nine years of age can use it 
anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scripe 
would say, examine this work before buying 


sible. 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


ible. 
2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
eal History with Contemporary Secular History. 

. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

‘ Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s ‘Meetings, ete. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

2. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Ch: upters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
Bible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Fditions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son, 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 


Other Features in Text em 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics a sub-topics. Three 
times : as many as in any other Bible. 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 storles to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
— Two, and those given in Three. 

Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
a ti ‘ather; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

3 = Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
obn, 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
erranged Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in ful 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an ime 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
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equaled practical helps before you 
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